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~~ art epainat a: Sowettet © wilon 5 te, Se th fini adie “the Fieachi greasy elfe the ron el and ms the best admiral of his time. | fanetionaries @d agents, who had other ob- | infested by these nefarious peste of civilization. ine cashier of the bank to know whether it was the pulpit and the Wie And fou popular as- | in the way it first stood, I have taken pains to 

x 4 - i . » . » ‘matc > ae - tS © . of P . . id "77 ne p lesen ail 2 wal R a a , 

Pi gee sey ic se aces are ‘tee Deca toe § Spinola families, were ad- | Afterwards, he swept the corsairs of Tunis and | jects in view thgn the real good of the much- tapes bag I jot gar Aaah a party of U. a fancifal picture, or “the representation of a | « tals header vats hry tucmmma rated Pome bod» libpary to get the volume of pamph- 
, Pimph #3, the treaty of Constance secured to tue / q ob . 4 . ‘ i a hae i S. troops have been ordered out, upon a requi- ‘ Pe ¢ , : + let laws of the State. ; he ag at 
syphilis Cities af Eiesteanie tea complete and honora- | herents of the Empire. Without being able to _— from he ™ and suet nem pee abused Indian§ by enthusiastic but probably sition Weevedece Le Fleure, of the Phocthw Na- breathing woman.” If the latter, he was re- e goes further, and says: Qt the State, in which the statute re 
irepe "er Serra Peg sta} 2 ens. nd, aiter that—he | ; igsi i , 

ay ble independence, with just so much respect for sustain any permanent advantages over each | ro ybers in their dens ? ignorant and §competent missionaries, who 


* 3 i ivi band af des- 
popia ae : : : i sontinually revo-} fell. Restorer of liberty to the State, greatest . tion, for the purpose of driving a 

's Fire, and indeeaa the imperial prerogative as was consistent with | Other, these two parties were continually re - Restore y rg St! became discou@ged, because they could not : : } , ont nek t aan oe ; 
trorn — esty the couse re age Reeteinis : lutionizing the city; at last, in 1318, the Ghibe- | admiral of his a he — rater! it. age 7 . on oa an ni ad . he sa poy ay ae nil ativan, Jd lone which he hoped had not a —— to ag- floor. I feel and know that a large bedy of not eadly to publio pe Focagher oe eo ated 
und gs grea w be Ro s me gece . ~ . er ios 7 q 5 y ! 2 a 7 ‘ ’ n 4 ig . 

S expel the foul humors: “Genoa, though somewhat outside of Lom- | lines were banished the city; they called upon | He had a surfeit of pri e, and it cho im oun figika: and by other unfavorable | and in praise of the bold, daring, and hardy gravate the fiereeness of his disorder,” thus: ; these Senators are enemies to my country. 1 | world, but I will appeal to the Senator himself, 
season of the year. CURRIE bardy, did not escape being involved in the | the Visconti of Milan to aid in restoring them ; | Hero-worship did for him wuaalatitins bag pioneers of the West, I must say that my fron- “Tam unable to give you the abundant con- _ know they and their agsogiates have used the | and to every member of the body, to see if the 
eden Cn, he fine aid. o deadly feuds between the cities, and the fierce, | the Guelfs demanded the assistance of Robert,| “jt always murders their souls,” murmured | circumstances ith whieh they found them- Bee expétionel athiong a portion of thost along solation of a letter of introduction to the origi- | ‘Power which has been placed in their hands, 

m the: relentless wars of Ghibellin with Guelf, but she | King of Naples, against the Doria, the Spinola, } Mrs, Beale, in a sort of unconscious way that] selves surround), their labors have been cir- * 


ee igi if f the § i text sustains the charge. It is “An act to se~ 
ee the borders of Kansas, Missouri, Arkangas, and nal of the portrait, if it had an original, which Jy Many Of the States, to assail and destroy the | cure freedom and the rights of citizenship to pe go 
es, through which wie 


. » ie i ant. 1% ; i ferred, t is—the only statute New H hire 
solved to have her, or die in the attempt, The| “We are virtually only statute New Hampshi 

4 , : a Be. 8 } ly in civil war, and these are | tos pas ; . : 
cashier replied to him, after 9 faw days delay, | ‘ the causes of it. It is known whe felt: on’ this passed on the subject. It is a very short: 





eruptions, if not assisted ¢ managed somehow to make these react for her or di png m Milan, ~ poe a very much surprised Merivale. cumscribed, andtheir plans defeated. Texas, has not been such as to make a favora- I am not disposed a. penn Bd knowled Ot i he ations ts dae ar de thee . ny sons in this State,” and is comprised of only f our 
rannels of oh : yw benefit. Not, however, pases Ho 98 ~ ed ana i sw thetn ante their eiciom “ After Doria—there is no more Genoa, Dr. Robertsorjauthor of an excellent history | ble impression, but rather to warrant) me in of her is quite scanty and unsatis actors, ‘Pir naj vos i tha State” and i comprised of ony Fr 
e out the vitiate 124], her fleet sustained a terrible defeat by the : 

-bersting through the ski ’ , 


iguri , “ $a of ‘ even in these halls, day by ° " = 208 U 
: : : scarcely. Bonaparte formed a Ligurian Re-| |» America, always credited for great industry | pronouncing a great portion of them & lazy, story told by our engravers ig, tna} She was a , year, they have chewaseed he Dilasies ee ae ee 
forces of Frederic II, assisted by the Pisans, | into power, but they seized upon the adjacent public, and Massena stood a desperate siege @ dees rere g ‘i mach b=? rthless, gambling, fighting, whisky drink. teacher in the — school-house in New York, | , ‘against dhavees sseh Dhvebelted, dgaitkt ton this: ; 

in oe veins j cleanety w but the resources of the Swabian dynasty were | port of Savona, se gcc me _— to Genoa, | vithin the city’s walls—and, in 1815, Genoa and sagacily in Bs : istorica Pe ing set of vagabonds ; worse than savafes, be- | at the time of that cruel disaster, a few Years | « federates wad their institutions po eons paw Ba Any slave who shall PES, OF 60 brought 
feelings will te people ~ too much enfvebled for the Emperor to be able to built fleets, traded, and even ma e war upon! vas annexed to the Kingdom of Sardinia— | the following po#rait of the Indians : cause they sin against light and knowlellge. aan whea, upon 4 false alarm of fire, the chil- } , sdngele ak tart te, ben b 2 alte By or be in this State, with toe consent of 
ger, for cleansing the profit by it, while the progress and power of Genoa Venice. Tired at length of this throat-cutung ren rushed down the stairway, which gave at : omesieads, is master or mistress, or why shall come, or 


bl . * . . ‘ k ae it “ ff d . . . ‘ . . 
ne ; ith s : : ERT since which period, it has known prosperity What they siffer one year, does not aug-| Only a few days singe, [ wag in convérsation desolate our land with aevile and imternecine 
nrelcwaghin «9 me weting be may be estimated from the fact that so early as policy» @ compromise was effected, and in 1331 


s; cleanse it when you 





: ’ se : ; F ce be “ be brought into, or be in tiois § involan- 
‘heli i ‘ and a quiet trade.’ ment their indusfy, or render them more prov+| with one of this class, I soon learned|that he | W4y, causing the degth of a larga muipber of | « war.” Rear ‘Seetalpe on State, invola 

seis gba ae fo 1174 she had possession of Montferrat, Monacoy} : cor cae sale DMN | _ pide “ Mr. Merivale, thanks!” said Helen; “and | ident to pteveng similar distresses. Such is/ loved to boast of his deeds of desperadoism, and the Fn rec seul ota Wh Again, he says: "That late prtreng of %& There is no attempt 

re yerthrown. ; Nie H " i . L ei * . s af Bs : } ; H ki = Ua 1 vi . 

eevee tnech, the reputatic Nice, Marseilles, commanded the entire ‘ad brought irreparable misfortunes upon now, sir, you, who claim to be ignorant cf his-| their aversibn to abor, that neither the hope of| asked him how many men he had. killed. @ a saved all her 


“ +, 4 
. : : ‘Thene public enemles are é.iolitionists, who | to free any fugiti i 
3 es , i : J ° a : n . , y fugitive, and, if the Senator had read 
ihe ‘world has. board of Provence, and had reduced the islam@y , . -- | tory, pray tell me how much longer history than | future good, nor the apprehension of fature evil, | “ Well, I dunno,” be coolly replied ; “T never upils by that presence of mind that shines ip | ‘ have formed a coalition “vith all the waifs and | the statute Ssily. he 
ate oy! of Corsica into entire subjection. An hundagm) 3s SS Se en on dar yours, or more copious, a city needs in ordinary | can surmount it.| All the people of America, | kep: an account of the Injuns and Mexicans be face, qu a a the feaped fro & thicd: } ‘ strays—deserters >} hers was & Sar antes pc ‘in tebale of 
years before this, her trade and manufacta a aakiel oa completely ousted the recital?” if we except somd small tribes near the Straits | I'ye killed; but, while J was at Sa; Antania, | ‘tary window. ether in so dging she broke of 


| : of all former political par- 
any preparations, 











F ‘ ; ; : 7 : : i ro . better to conceal their real pur- | persons who were un i j i- 
rs meee but little © were extensive; her flag began to wave il feat families from all political influence “Why, par exemple, there's Machiavelli) of Mag lan, whether natives of the torrid zone | and round thar, | shot and knifed eleyan white hoth her legs ireoparaniy § damaged her ag ‘ poser. * ave assumed the name of the Republi- aaa at cay Suaitive kent baad — bisa 
lie have been misled byt every known sea; hor armaments, beside those: fe se die sheme plain Sections gives two volumes to the annals of his city—| or inhabitants of|its more temperate regions, } men; and when the furse broke out in reed nose, and foreyer dimmed one lystroys eye, can party. This coalition has but one living, } fact, than I might have supposed our people 
wor those have beet of Fins, get Ee ee Se Be, veccusi, j M ti. This change | Which Mr. Thomas Roscoe enlarges upon so} or plafed, by a harder fate, in the severe cli-| went thar, and killed eight d—d aberlitjonjsts.” | am not tald. | My awn beliof ig that she <. | « animating principle or bond of union, and that | would have done. 1 will read the third section: 
ny cae tide, aud the Levant poured its wealth into Gerri, Fregosi, an d acolo cates. much as to give a large volume to a single gen-| mates towards its northern or southern extrem-/ This man is but a representative mas of hig) aut unscathed and wahermed, Ont oe ones pro- | ‘ is, hatred of the people and institutions of the| «Spe. 3. Every person who shall hold or at- 
nurative propertios —" hands of her merchants. This commerce was }(¥aey ingular one, ani : m8 causes will some- | eration ; and there is Muratori—let me see : six | ity, sppear to be equally under the dominion of} class, There are many mare ag deep-dyed vil- ceeded to Brady 8, who Photographed her, and | ‘ slaveholding States of this Union. This coali- | tempt to hold, im this State, in slavery, or as 
waste of Barsaparile greatly forwarded by the Crasades, which di-/'tastince of what = ry 88 In 1339, the Ghibe- | Volumes folio, in Latin; four volumes quarto, this appetite, (love of ardent spirits.) laing 4g he still unhung, and prowling around | thus gave bes Uw» sralleied lineaments to im-| ‘ tion has evinced, by its acts, its declarations, # |< slayo, any person, of whatever color, class, or 
need eit ne eo plese agree = mo ecg Teen na ai mn 8 la and a Doria be-| Italian; twelve volumes folio of authorities, and| “The rude Americans, fond of their own | among the civilived Indians. mortal?’ on a bank note. ‘ fixed and determined purpose, in spite of the |‘ condition, in any form or under any pretence, 
eee in carrying trade of Syria. Thus advancing, she | nes rp he DOr el fpr an insurrection | twenty-six ”"—— purstits, and satisfied with their own lot, are} Truly it must seem to you that the state of “T am further inclined tq the notion, that | ‘ Constitution, in spite of solemn ma oe ‘or for any length of time, shall be deemed 
hall reseue the name from was equally the eause of jealousy to her neigh-| ing at the head of affairs, w h headwayas| Oh, 1 pray you, spare me—I am satisfied— | equqly unable to comprehend the intention or society that tolerates such characters must be | shortly thereafter she married the ‘man of her | ‘bey 9nd maintain it, and in spite of all the |< cuilty of felony, and, on conviction thereot, 
s upon it. And Ley ° bors and the seat of jealousy of them. To con- broke-ont in the flect, and got sac a G YS! we are all satisfied that—that—all historians | utilif of the various accommodations which, in| deplorable. I mention the fact to show what | choice,’ (she yoyex would do an hing else,) | ‘ bligations which rest on every member of every |< shall be confined to hard labor for a term of 
sioftiedieensesitis elim quer or be conquered was inevitable. In 1119, to bean, the point of oventrowins fe restora, | 8fe prosy,” said Helen, tensingly. mor4polished society, are deemed essential to | disadvantages these people labor under, and | and i; yow the happy mother of four small |‘ ‘itilized State, to limit, to restuiin, aud Bally |‘ not less than one nor more than five years 
re their complete, Cnet she began her great career bya war against Pisa, | mem, f tag a pen i hose| “Ht revanche, let me give you a brief ac-| the @mfort of life. This preference of their} have long been laboring under. + gai n, and ‘one. at the breast Of course, |.‘ S>vert, the institutions © n ‘ Provided, That the provisions of this sectiom 
A Weule als - nearest neighbor and _— in) ing sg poe in pein le $5, ong Doni . | count of the Bank of Genoa.” own}manners is conspicuous on every occa-| [I do not wish to be understood , you take no stock in thi theory of mine ; and * tee — med to be aware that this was | ‘ rt on ys Aber, ore wediic cae 
; uring two centuries was this war kept up by : en ” pleaded Miss Beale. | sion that all the frontier se‘tle i "this ‘des. | if you are bent ) * ont? The Senator see ; , 
AYER & CO, their pte: equality of epirit and rn Af At| and, the demand being acceded to, some twenty Oh no, pray do not,” pleade r es nay ke: te of. 4 eA ent on fasiber investigation, I ean 


i i : inci " i ne ’ s £4 tty bigh und, and he admitted it. He | ‘ the execution of any legal process.” 
last, in 1284 Genoa conquered, destroying the| delegates were appointed to make the choice. Merivale was inexorable. “It was one of the| —Ynfian agents, who suffered unprincipled tra a r from many who onl? refer Ai 4 our engravers, who can pos- ser hy — ee 


I leave that thére; but let me say a single 








, ; ; tablished, and a singular : i @ emi; er ‘for’ the'legitinate par- | st , : + ; , - : ’ 

Sia Bul for ttre Pian nay the fatal bale of Moova| While they delayed, andthe, populace, mated) °F ton it was ton cine jt made war con-| 1D re a orto refugees | ome of bat ig the dios ano arp | wal Wout in such hag convessann, |. 1a smear song charge; nae | wor rton to he pian of 

¢; Siz Be vel welve thousan isans languis' in the} 1m ’ . d governed kingdoms—just jians, Ww! | gorts OF Reaee wal. relisigas: and ‘hichis- Ye efi. | ask me to be th f » | {not a , . cares = . : 
SRY PECTORAL republic's dungeons and it became a eurrent|sbat Ae woul tell them whom to choose, ‘The | quered nations On ovcchty, Seas At) seeptadocs, and adventarons alfscourings of| one,’ Every yeas, the mnorgh pemeige gain shat, | shal, tury obey; indeed, weve Len | L522 Be pitied fora sorrow, cortainly]—) a small body of ore) ino dledston tn te 
enown for phe cure off e saying, that he who wished to see Pisa would people Ps Pr re * im 2. age Ban “ee London.” 3 congregate x e with them, | as cendency, he of cies mee, BP, ently blessed in rh, cae ite wet hc sb pa ia mage me eavin anger By my pr ery adi po mc litioa! sighee giwabinr 466 
« Compiaink thet it wri have to seek her in Genoa. B Paneer noble birt te ee rel ul ay Th “But I vow I will not listen.” : ation by their vicious in-}j - ers fate wousd have received no reply at all to your in-| < to m country to my whole country, to speak |of a man’s complexion, and there never was; 
od “Aste hes tong! “Who ean forget that battle?” interrupted | man of i pe the cry taken up for Boc.| . “Genoa has witnessed some strange and stir- ‘presumption to turn por-| tinually crowding the’ worst ot iries,” &c. ‘the teuth plaivly, that the people may know and | and the only place in which there was any con- 
a fe “anit : ap eae po ona <a ay gee gay Bo oy hats ps tier ys ct of ring scenes,” said Merivale, suddenly chan ing. of iat character, qnd report them | West. « axe ey OA Pec po looking for a coroner’s case of | « sepdhuioe pm the public calamity. I feel| dition was A age = ae those 
Bands ‘“ pu 5 bene: $l : + | hi ; ly air. ff Thi legraded, + i pas en i: Maul Pers. % dead bod i i ‘ igati rests to| who were liable to be enro militia 
peasy way 0 0: * Abi, Pisa, vituperio delle genti: justice placed in his hand. But, as soop as.si- calgoen: and Fens, getiach ae eee: oS es ea of known} “found dro Pe ae a8 9p being "intaciated x sided shout te pevediggne pears om panies moe peat from the statute of the United States, 
wagivis and dgalew ea ee | ® Noticeé by Dr, Carlvie, in his wonderfyl translation | tient, here in the hashor—think of the child's efits af ( ent in their behalf, | to drink aq; = a he ne thus far, have conclnded that our hero proposes | ‘ before the Senate, the country, and the civilized | and we enrolled none but ying pastas im the 
—n Conte Ugelinoavervavocs = | Of LE bys) Ma rey sand Canto xxxili—p. 36 Of} crusade, when ninety thousand children came missior wh 3 used “ag © é ; to find tonsolation by joining in the sack race, | ‘ world ; to that duty I now proceed.” militia. Aside from that, they have the sxme 




















. ape, : wee. the | indir , prrnepeer the yar | Then the charges are made more specific : rights with any of us. They testify in courts; 
-| + Viseione, the viper—the afmorial bearings of the Vis- | DOUNINE ink of the Beonshs revival, # theed uch counteracting i 5 tarech Sidinks ee Peodlo ve i Sak Mendag-fipring tid ingatiioen « Teharge, fist, that this organization has an- : [See fourth page.} 
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SS ss OOOO 
— THIRTY-SIXTH CONGRESS, 


First Session. 


Friday, February 24, 1860, 
SENATE. 
.. Messrs. Gwin and [aun presented resolu- 
tions of the Legislature of California in rela- 
tion to various mail routes. 

Petitions and memorials were presented and 
xeferred. 

Mr. Johnson, of Tennessee, from the Com- 
mittee on Public Lands, to which were referred 
the “bill to grant to every person who is the 
head of a family and a citizen of the United 
States a homestead of one hundred and sixty 
acres of land out of the public domain, upon 
condition of occupancy and cultivation of the 

_ same for the period herein specified,” and the 
various memorials relating thereto, reported 
back the bill with amendments; and on his 
motion it was made the special order for Thurs- 
day next at two o'clock. 4 

Other reports were made from standing 
<ommittees. 

Several bills were ‘introduced, and, among 
the number, : 

By Mr. Fitzpatrick: A bill to provide for the 
‘transportation of the mails of the United States 
‘between the United States and the Republic of 
Mexico. 

| This bill authorizes the Postmaster General 
to contract with Carlos Butterfield and his as- 
sociates, after its passage, for the transporta- 
tion of the United States mails in steamships 
‘between the United States and the Republic of 
Mexico for ten years after the commencement 
of the service, at an annual compensation of 
$200,000; the service to commence within 
twelve months after the passage of the law. 

There are to be four round voyages, to be 
erformed overy month, from New Orleans or 
Mobile, beginning on the Ist and 16th of every 
month, via Galveston, Matagorda Bay, Brazos 
de Santiago, Tampico, Vera Cruz, Coatzacoal- 
cos, Villa de la Frontera de Tobasco, Laguna, 
Campeche, Sisal, thence. to New Orleans or 
‘Mobile; and that there shall be two round 
‘voyages, from New Orleans or Mobile, begin- 
ning the 8th and 24th of each month, to the 
places named, the contractor to select the port 
of departure from the United States.] 

Mr. Wigfail introduced, on leave, a joint res- 
olution to request the President to call out the 
regiment of ‘l'exas mounted volunteers author- 
jzed by the act approved April 7th, 1858. 

Mr. Wigfall did not desire to have the reso- 
Jution referred, but to have it passed at once. 
He drew a rather dark picture of the condition 
of that portion of the valley of the Rio Grande 
that had been made desolate by the acts of 
Cortinas and his band, and dwelt on the neces- 
sity that existed for prompt steps being taken 
by Government to suppress such outrages, or 
the people would have to leave the country. 

Objection having been made to the passage 
of the resolution, on account of its interfering 
‘with the business pertaining to the morning 
houwr— 

Ox motion of Mr. Bayard, the bill to amend 
gn act to establish a court for the investigation 
of claims against the United States, approved 
24th February, 1852, was made the special or- 
der for Monday week at two o’clock. 

Mr. Doolittle moved that the Senate proceed 
‘to consider the resolution submitted by Mr. 
‘Brown the 18th January, touching the rights 
of citizens of the several States to go into the 
"Territories belonging to the United States with 
every species of property; which was agreed 

0, and * 
. Mr. Doolittle addressed the Senate at great 
Jength on the subjects embraced by the resolu- 


4ions, but mainly in reply to the remarks of 


‘Mr. Toombs on a prior day. 

Mr. Toombs rose to reply, bat the hour being 
Jate, and a disposition evinced to adjourn, Mr. 
T. moved that the Senate adjourn ; which was 
agreed to, and the Senate adjourned to Mon- 
day. 


HOUSE. 
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‘tbe called for private bills. 


wm 








“M. Waterson, of Tennessee. 


Mr. Tompkins nominated Edward Ball, of 


Mhio. 


The 1: use proceeded to the tenth vote for a 


Priater, with the following result: 


Whole numbef® of votes - : - 191 
Necessary fora choice - : - 96 
Mr, Glossbrenner had - - -« 92 
Mr. Ball - - - - - 81 
Mr. Mitchell - - - - - 16 
Seattering EAC SUMS - 3 
‘The eleventh vote resulted— 

Whole number of votes - - - 188 
Wecessary forachoice - - + 9 
Mr. Giossbrenner-— - : : - 89 
Mr, Sall - - - : - - 78 
Mr. Mitchell = - : * : rab 
Scattering a ee - 4 


Mr. Bristow zsked leave to offer the following 


‘ysgolution : ‘ 


Resolved, that W. W. Seaton, of the firm of 
Gales & Seaton, be, and he is hereby, appoint- 
ed Printer of the House of Representatives for 


the Thirty-sixth Congress. 
Several gentlemen objected. 


Mr. Stanton said it was a privileged resolu- 
fiow, necessary to the organization of the 


House: and he hoped it would be adopted. 


The Speaker pro tempore (Mr. Bocock in the 
chair) decided that the resolution was not in 
order, the na business in order being a viva 


woce vote for Printer. 


Mr. Bristow said it would be understood now 
that. Mr. Seaton was regularly in nomination, 
sand he hoped there was enough on both sides 


ready to vote for him to make an election. 


Mr. Stokes withdrew the name of Mr. Water- 
son. 
The Hause proceeded to the twelfth vote for 


Printer, with the following result : 
Whole number of votes - : - 185 


Necessary fora choice - P - 93 
Mr. Glossbrenner had_~—s- shoe Meee 
Rie. Ball --..5 + ne oe + HG 
Mr’. Seaton . esate, ty Sel ie ee 
My. Mitchell - °° - + - 1 


Messrs. Winton, Barksdale, and Hall, had 


eath one vote. And there was no * oice. 
Mr. Craige moved that the House aajoStn, 


Mr. Case moved that when the House ed 
jjoura ‘it be to meet on Monday; which was 


sqpreed to. 


‘The motion to adjourn was disagreed to— 


yeas 68, nays 174. 


On motion by Mr. Sherman, the ‘election of 


Printer was postponed until Monday next. 


five thousand extra copies of the annual mes- 


the committees might first 

















Office and Post Roads, to inquire into the ex- 
pediency of providing by law that any letter 
which shall have remained in the post office for 
thirty days undelivered, shall be returned to 
the writer thereof, who shall have endorsed his 
name and residence thereon. Mr. C. remarked 
that, under the present system of requiring all 
letters to be prepaid, there was no pecuniary In- 
ducement for the Government to deliver letters 
at all; and it was no more than just to require 
of the Government what would be required of 
a private carrier, that when he failed to deliver 
a package intrasted to his care, he should re- 
turn it. It would cost no more to carry these 
letters back to their writers than to take them 
to the dead letter office. 

On motion by Mr. Hammond, 4 resolution 
was adopted, that when the Senate adjourns 
to-morrow, it be to meet on Thursday next. 
On motion by Mr. Chandler, the bill making 
an appropriation to deepen the channel over 
the St. Clair flats was made the special order 
for next Thursday. 3 
On motion by Mr. Rice, a resolution was 
adopted, instructing the Committee on the Post 
Office and Post Roads to inquire into the ex- 
pediency of a revision of the postal laws, and 
to report by bill or otherwise. 

On motion by Mr. Hammond, the joint reso- 
lution from the House of Representatives ap- 
propriating $10,000 to defray the expenses of 
inaugurating the equestrian statue of General 
Washington, on the 22d inst., was taken up 
and passed—yeas 38, nays 13. 

Mr. Clark made a apeeee on the subject of 
slavery, attributing all the agitation on that 
subject to the Democratic pe 
The Senate resumed the consideration of 
the resolution of Mr. Brown in regard to terri- 
torial rights; and Mr. Toombs replied to the 
speech of Mr. Doolittle, delivered on Friday 
last. 

Mr. Wade obtaind the floor, and the further 
consideration of the subject was postponed 
until Wednesday of next week, at half past one 
o’clock. 
On motion by Mr. Mason, the Senate then 
proceeded to the consideration of Hxecutive 
business, and after some time spent therein, 
adjourned. 

HOUSE. 
The bill providing for the payment of invalid 
and other. pensions was passed ; also, the bill 
for the support of the Military Academy. 
Mr. Conklin asked, but failed to obtain, con- 
sent to offer a resolution instructing the Com- 
mittee on the Judiciary to inquire whether any, 
and if so, what legislation is necessary to se- 
cure the liberty of speech or person in the Dis- 
trict of Columbia ; and whether, and if so, what 
practical legislation is necessary to secure the 
rights of free persons in said District. 
Mr. Gurley, from the Committee on Printing, 
reported a resolution proposiug to print twenty- 


sage of the President ef the United States, with 
the reports proper of the heads of the Depart- 
ments connected therewith, omitting the statis- 
tical portion; and that five thousand copies of 
said message and reports, complete, be printed. 

There was quite a lively time for a few min- 
utes. Mr. Adrain desired to make a personal 
explanation, with a view of refuting certain im- 
putations contained in Mr. Carter’s resolutions 
of Friday last, in relation to alleged discour- 
teous treatment of the New York seventh regi- 
ment by the President, Heads of Departments, 
and the committee of arrangements. 

Mr. John Cochrane caused to be read an 
article from the New York Tribune about that 
regiment, saying they were shabbily treated, 
and were the victims of false pretences. Mr. 
Cochrane was therein spoken of as the chair- 
man of the committee, which he sai¢c was un- 
true. 

Messrs. Lovejoy and Farnsworth objected to 
those gentlemen making personal explanations. 
The House proceeded to vote for Printer. 
FIRST BALLOT. 


Whole number of votes -~ - - 197 

Necessarytoachoice - - - 99 

Glossbrenner - - - - 8l 

Ball- = -...5. © -2,. + + 8l 

a wet F pli » 66 
mds . % ; 





: » Mr. Davidson insisted on his motion ; which 


SS the ry 





°s nominated for Printer, Hon. Levi 








Ford : . 

Seaton - : - . . : 

Coombs - : : : - Jj 
Holloway- - - - ei | 
Winton - . - : ° rey 

THIRD BALLOT. 

Whole number of votes - : - 189 
Necessarytoachoice - - ~- 9 
Glossbrenner - : - - - 74 
Ball - : : - - : + 5% 
Ford . . : - : - 88 
Seaton - : : . - - WW 
Coombs - - : - - - 8 
Seen S605) Rt te TT 
Winton - ° * : - anihy 


A motion was made to postpone the further 
consideration of the subject. 

Mr. Farnsworth moved to postpone the sub- 
ject till the first Monday in June, but this was 
disagreed to—yeas 74, nays 108. 

The House again voted, the result being as 
follows : 


Whole number of votes. - : - 185 
Necessary toachoice - - - 9 
Ford : . . : - 93 
Glossbrenner_ - eae | 
Seaton - - - - 18 
Ball - . ® Fe te 
Wilson - : - 


- - - 1 
Mr. Ford, of Ohio, was therefore elected 
Printer for the present Congress. 
Mr. Blake announced the death of Mr. Cyrus 
S>ink, of the fourteenth Congressional district 
of Ohio, and after the adoption of the custom- 
ary resolutions, the House adjourned. 





THE EDMUNDSON AND HICKMAN 
DIFFICULTY. 


Letter from the Vice President. 


Wasnixeton Crry, Feb, 21, 1860. 

To the Editors of the Constitution : 

GENTLEMEN: In connection with the recent 
difficulty between Mr. Edmundson, of Virginie, 
and Mr. Hickman, of Pennsylvania, some ex- 
traordinary mis-statements have appeared in 
the public papers. The New York Tribune 
and other presses have deliberately charged 
that I, in connection with other gentlemen, 
was present on that occasion to assist Mr. Kd- 
mundson in an assault on Mr. Hickman, and 
that, being armed, we stood ready to assassinate 
the latter gentleman, in case he should make 
the !east resistance. 
J have been very much s 


ised at. these 
accusations, but have wai 


a reasonable 


The House resolved itself into Committee of pry Be the hope that Mr. Hickman would 


fe Whole on the state of the Union, (Mr. 


‘Washburne, of Illinois, in the chair.) 


Cu motion by Mr. Sherman, the bills making 
vriations for the invalid and other - 
ng 


BL ‘of the United States for the year en 


June 30, 1861, and making appropriations for 
emy for the 


the support of the Military A 
year ending Jswe 30, 1861, were consi 


and iaid aside, to be reported favorably to the 


sHouse. 


The Committee resnmed the corsidexstion of 


tthe President’s annual mios%¢ 
dressed by Mr. McPherson ano -Mr & 


) a r. Keitt, iim’) who drew him 
Mr. Reagan, of Texas, obtained tu 80%, pie = pam he inmce ® motion 
when the Committee rose. Lidl bis towards Mr. Hickman, hose 
The pension bill and Military Academy bill | har “Hoff am unable to say whether Mr. 
wave Priest fo the House, and the previous | Edmundson *uehed it, oF was caused 
— . — roe ah passage. by an involuntary “2ovement of Mr, ee 
our : faa OE , anid). 
ed to Montay next. z — Mipées sdjoutn-| heed. f Saag if} “ems nag 


Monday, February 27, 1800, 
SENATE, - 


Mr. Davis presented resolutions of the Leg. 
islature of New Mexico, praying Coaeseee © 
ment of Arizona; 


which me Fei sod referred to the Committee 


on Territ 





ont to _— them. He has not done 
so; and, singg they are so persistently re 
ed, I think it proper to make the following 
statement : 

I happened to witness the difficulty between 
those gentlemen. It was not a fight; it was 
only a scene. They were walking together to- 
wards the of the Capitol grounds that 
leads into the avenue. I was some distance 
behind them, and unaccompanied, except b 
my little son. ee stood apart, an 
Mr. Edmundson raised his right hand as if to 


was e4-/ s:rike, when his atm.was instantly seized by 


stood between the parti “Me _ : 
od discouraged and agitated, but I saw > &** 





'g commttee, and praying the | effectual as to prevent even a eollinon, f 
cd that onder a8 being i _ For myself, the charge that T'was armed, for 
* er of ¢! 7 7 mt a ° , 
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THE PRINTER. 


Mr. Ruffin announced to the House, on Tues 
day, that his vote was not recorded on the vote 
for House Printer on Monday, and demanded 
a correction of the journals. The correction of 
this clerical error would defeat Mr. Ford, who 
only had one majority. 





CONGRESS—TUESDAY. 


In the Senate, after the morning business, 
which was of no general interest, the body went 
into Executive session. After rising, the death 
of Mr. Spink, a member of the House from 
Ohio, who died at home last summer, was an- 
nounced, and the Senate adjourned. 


In the House, Mr. Sherman, from the Com- 
mittee of Ways and Means, reported a bill for 
the printing of the President’s message and 
reports of the Departments in time to be dis- 
tributed to Congress at the commencement of 
each sessiqn. Referred to Printing Committee. 

Also, a bill amendatory of the act regulating 
the compensation and mileage of Senators, 
Representatives, and Delegates to Congress. 
The proposition of the committee is, to allow 
to each Senator, Representative, and Delegate 
to Congress, at the commencement and end of 
every regular session, twenty cents for every 
mile of distance between his home and the 
national capital. 

Mr. Sherman stated that, by the adoption of 
this bill, a saving to the Government of some 
$20,000 would be effected. 

Mr. Florence moved to lay the whole sub- 


ject on the table. Not agreed to—yeas 24, 


nays 149. 

Mr. Washburne, of Illinois, moved to commit 
the bill to the Committee of the Whole. Not 
agreed to—yeas 77, nays 107. 

The bill was ordered to be engrossed by 
yeas 126, to nays 52. 

The opponents of the bill offered a strong 
resistance to it on its final passage, by making 
motions to adjourn and other dilatory proceed- 
ings. At the time our reporter left, the House 
was still in session, and it was probable that 
the opponents of the bill would stave off a 
vote, which was regarded as equivalent to its 
defeat. The members who reside at the great- 
est distance from Washington seemed most 
violent in opposition to the bill. 


THE “CONSTITUTIONAL UNION 
PARTY.” 

This new organization has issued an ad- 
dress to the people of the United States, in 
which they lay down their platform and their 
programme of operations. The address is 
signed by the Hons. John J. Crittenden of Ken- 
tucky, William C. Rives of Virginia, Washing- 
ton Hunt of New York, William A. Graham 
and John A. Gilmer of North Carolina, Jerry 
Clemens and Parson Brownlow of Tennessee, 
Mr. Briggs of New York, and others, North 
and South, 

Their leading principles are, to enforce the 
fugitive slave law, and refer all questions re- 

ling slavery to the “unbiased action of the 


A y*4Phis may be-regarded as an ex. 


plicit endorsement of the Dred Scott decision, 
and.an abandonment of the old Henry Clay 
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the Sham Democracy, as well in the creed they 
announce as in the political action they propose. 
With them, Conservatism demands acquies- 

cence in every enormity which the Democratic 

party has perpetrated during the last ten years ; 
while their organization into a political party 
will only throw away, in the border free 
States, a few thousand “Conservative” votes, 

which would otherwise be cast for the Repub- 
lican candidates, and thus aid the “ Demo- 
cratic” party. 

We cannot suspect the honorable men en- 
gaged in this forlorn enterprise of intending to 
help the Sham Democracy, but that such will 
be its effect is well understood by the leaders of 
that corrupt party. So sensible were they of 
the services of this third party in 1856, that 
they did not hesitate to bribe the leaders of it 
in Pennsylvania to keep up the organization of 
the third party ticket, in order to distract and 
divide the opposition. 

Another principle announced by the Union 
party address is that of protection to home in- 
dustry. This is a very acceptable plank to a 
large portion of the Northern people, but, asa 
rallying cry of the third party, it will only serve 
to promote the success of the Slave Democracy, 
with their ultra free-trade policy. 





INAUGURATION OF THE STATUE OF 
WASHINGTON. 


The ceremonies of the inauguration were 
postponed on account of tke rain to a late pe- 
riod of the day. The procession, composed of 
the military and civic companies, formed and 
started from the City Hall about half past three 
o'clock. The Seventh Regiment of New York 
volunteers, was the most conspicuous and in- 
teresting feature of the procession. It is to be 
regretted that no adequate preparations were 
made for their reception, and that the Regi- 
ment had reason to be much dissatisfied with 
the inhospitable treatment it met with. None 
of the diplomatic corps were present, on account 
of having been assigned a position behind the 
Supreme Court. This point of etiquette has 
heretofore been raised, but has not been de- 
cided. 

The procession having reached the Circle, 
the military wheeled to the right of the enclo- 
sure, while the prominent civilians entered it 
and took seats on the platform. 


Secretary Floyd, sat together. The President, 
Vice President, and Clark Mills, the artist, were 


the day was, of course, conspicuous. 

The platform was tastefully decorated with 
the flags of England, France, Russia, Prussia, 
Austria, Brazil, Peru, Chili, the Netherlands, 


rated with the stripes 2d stars. 
It was nearly five o'clock berore the ceremo- 
nies commenced. 


a) 


, 


tor of the day, Mr. Thomas S. Bocock, who de- 
livered an impressive address, for which we 


_| have no room. 


The oration was followed by Masonic cere- 









d| monies. The President then came forward 


_Which has been seen in Wash- 


Rekgoiabaen gabe a4. 5 


ity { 


| Catholics is thus ‘shown to be subordinate to 
théir allegiance to slavery. The Southern | | 


c rt 








The Cabinet officers, with the exception of 


in proximity to each other, and the orator of 


Ecuador, Denmark, Portugal, Sardinia, Cen- 
tral America, Naples, Spain, Mexico, Buenos 
‘Ayres, Paraguay, and Rome. Our own flag 
wayed above, 22d the desk was profusely deco- 


~«. Dr. Nadal, of the Methodist Episcopal 
Re,. --4 the exercises with an appropri- 





On Friday, the 17th inst., Mr, Bingham, 
Ohio, introduced a bill in the House of Rep: 
sentatives to disapprove and declare null 
void all Territorial acts afd parts of acts 
tofore passed; by°the Legislative Assembly 
New Mexico, which establish, protect, or le, 
ize slavery. It was read a first time. Mr. Bi 
chanan pretends to stand on the platform ° 
non-intervention ; but it is well/known that 
miserable inhabitants of New Mexico w 
stimulated by him and his officials to adopt 
slave code, although there ar? probably not 
hundred slaves in the Territofy. On the ot! 
hand, his Territorial Governprs in Kansas 





people, in the Cincinnaf platform, that 


and regulate their own institutions in their own, 
way. | 
The bill of Mr. Bingham will not be allowed 
to pass the Senate, if it ever reaches that body, 
and would be promptly vetoed by the President 
if both houses should concur in its passage. 
But the day will come/when New Mexico will 
be delivered from the rule of pro-slavery offi; 
cials, and her people will then repeal the slave 
code, if Congress fails to annul it. In the mean 
time, there is little dauger that slavery will teke, 
deep root in its arid soil. 
anf aetna 
ONE OF THE DEMOCRATIC CAND 
DATES FOR SPEAKER. 4 
Mr. Smith, of North Carolina, it will beste. 
membered, receivgl the almost unanimous vote‘ 
of the Sham Deme@racy for the office of Speake 
in spite of the fast that he was nominated an 
elected to Conggess by the American part 
The Northern / Democrats” endeavored tq 
gloss over their/ffiliation with Know Nothing: 
ism, by declarigg that Mr. Smith was simply 
au Old Line Whig of the Henry Clay school 
and that he |“denounced and repudiated’ 
Americanism/in all its forms. We confess 
that we felt great surprise at witnessing the 
silent acquiescence of Mr. Smith in these def- 
nitions of his position; as we regarded it as 
incredible that the American party would nomi- 
nate and ¢lect a man to Congress who de- 
nounced afd reggdiated their views. But it 
seems that/Mr. Smith failed to hear the reasong 
assigned tr the Northern Democracy for char- 
ging their;votes and going over to his suppor, 
which ‘myst doubtless be attributed to deaf 
ness on his part, as they spoke with unusudl 
emphasig aud were listened to with breathless 
interest by the House and by the spectators jn 
the galkries. He now finds that his repug; 
nance /o Americanism has been greatly over} 
stated ; he admits that he was elected to Com 
gress ih that party; that he sympathizes wit 
it in many of its principles; and that he on 
rejects its more ultra and proscriptive princ- 
ples./ Like John Bell, and many other leade 
of the American party, Mr. Smith has nevér 
beloaged to the secret Know Nothing order; 
but/he is, after all, a good enough “ Ameti- 
can” for the “ Americans,” and at the same 
time received the support of nearly every 
“ Democrat” in the House of Representatives 
including Messrs. Cox of Ohio, Morris and Mc 
Clernand of Illinois, Montgomery of Pennsyl- 
vania, and English of Indiana. The devotion 
of these men to the rights of foreigners and 


Territories would be left perfectly free to form : 
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sad it would be equally vain for the Vir- 
legation to plead-ignorance of them. 
proof is therefore conclusive that the 
y have deliberately amalgamated 
e Know-Nothing party, in order to se- 
e election of a pro-slavery Speaker. 


OT TAXATION—ANOTHER DEMO- 

¢ CRATIC CANDIDATE. 
» have elsewhere exposed the hypocrisy 
chery of the “ Democratic” party in 
ress as it regards foreigners and Ca tholics 
iow show up their devotion to the material 
rests of Pennsylvania in particular, and to 
}Mmanufacturing classes in general. It will 
femembered that the “ National Democra- 
* North and South, without an exception, 
ye their cordial support to Mr. Hamilton, of 
for the office of Speaker. The mem- 





‘ber of the party from Pennsylvania cordially 


Beis 


rated with South Carolina in the effort to 

in the Speaker’s chair a man who takes 
lead in moving to abolish the custom- 
houses, in order that English iron may be im- 
ported into the Union free of duty. 

On Friday, the 17th ‘inst., Mr. Hamilton, of 
Texas, introduced the following resolution : 

“ Resolved, That the Committee of Ways and 
Means be instructed to inquire into the expe- 
diency of repealing the existing revenue laws, 
and of providing for the support of the Govern- 
ment by direct taxation; and that they report 
by bill or otherwise.” 

At the suggestion of Mr. Grow, this resolu- 
tion was referred to the Committee of Ways 
and Means. We call attention to it, in order 
to show that the Northern Democracy always 
stand ready to sacrifice the interests of their 
constituents, if the interests of slavery demand 
the sacrifice. Mr. Hamilton is a Douglas 
Democrat, and was cordially supported by the 
whole party. If he had been elected Speaker, 
he would doubtless have constituted the Com- 
mittee of Ways and Means on the absolute free- 
trade basis, with probably Mr. Boyce, of South 
Carolina, at its head. Mr. Boyce had a similar 
proposition to that moved by Mr. Hamilton be- 
fore Congress some two years ago, and made 
an elaborate and learned speech in favor of 
abolishing all custom-house dues, and resorting 
to direct taxation for revenue purposes. Mr. 
Boyce therefore would have been the most suit- 
able man in the House to carry out the policy 
of Mr. Hamilton ; and Pennsylvania has been 
saved from the sacrifice to which her Demo- 
cratic Representatives would have devoted her, 
simply by the tenacity with which the Republi. 
can party persevered in thwarting their efforts. 

There are doubtless large numbers of men in 
the free States who hold to the justice and pro- 
priety of that degred of free trade which is com- 
patible with raising the revenue from customs; 
but there are none who would not freely accord 
to the rising manufactures of the country the 
incidental protection which results from a rev- 
enue tariff, discriminating in favor rather than 
against home producers. But this candidate 
of the Democracy for the office of Speaker, who 
was only defeated by a vote or two, would 
sweep away every vestige of the tariff. He 
would abolish the custom-houses altogether, 
and resort to direct taxes! He would first ruin 

every branch of American industry which owes 
its existence to the incidental protection af- 
forded by the collection of revenue from foreign 
imports, and then tax the people directly to the 
extent of seventy millions per annum for the 
support of Government, 

Thus, the Catholics, the foreigners, and the 
‘manufacturers, are with equal indifference 


af nced 
Loreen 








members would as soon 
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blatant champions of foreigners and- Catliolics 
are made to surrender the rights of thdse 
classes, in order to serve the interests of sla- 
very. Mr. Smith on. Tuesday of last week 
said : 

“The statement made on the floor by the 
honorable member himself, while not profess- 
ing to give the details of what passed, is sub- 
stantially correct as to its result, inasmuch’ as 
I made known to him the grounds I had taken 
in my canvass iti 1857, and there was nothing 
whatever proscriptive in them. It is true that, 
when interrogated, I said to him that I had 
never been a mcwber of the American organi- 
zation; but had been, and still was, a Whig, 
anil, as such, had been elected upon broad, 
conservative, national grounds. But I did not 
say, nor mean to be understood as saying, that 
I had denounced the American party, or repu- 
diated its principles. So far as its views were 
proscriptive, they did not meet my approval. 

“ Among those who have been in connection 
with that organization, I recognise true and 
patrictic, men, to whose hearty and earnest co- 
Operation with other friends 1 owe the honor of 

ing @ seat upon this floor. I said to my 
friend, I could not be placed in antagonism to 
these gentlemen. 

“Tt will be seen that I am represented as 
saying that I have always been, and am still, a 
Whig ; that I have never been a member of the 
American organization; and that I did not 
concur in or sympathize with any proscriptive 
feajures of its party creed. 

“This is strictly correct. Some of the meas- 
ures of the American party, as I freely stated 
to wy friend, did command my approval ; but 
thete was nothing proscriptive in them. “I 
could not commit the wrong of denouncing men 
to whose patriotic and earnest efforts [ owed, 
in no inconsiderable degree, the honor of bei 
a member of this body. I regretted very muc 
the harsh language which was used by some on 
that occasion, when speaking of the American 
party. I attributed it mostly to the peculiar 
circumstances in which gentlemen were placed, 
and as a necessary self-protection against up- 
founded charges at home. Still, it was painfal 
to listen to language which fell so heciiy wale 
the ears, not only of my friends at home, but of 
that portion of this House constituting the 
Southern Opposition, who so manfully, in spite of 
it all} stood by me to the end.” 


It is to be regretted that Mr. Smith was not, 


thought proper to be in the remarks from 
which we quote above. He declares that he 
did not denounee or “ repudiate the views ” of 
the American party. Not to repadiate is to 
sanction ; and that we are authorized to make 
this inference is proven by the very next sen- 
tence, in which he says that, “So far as its 
views were proscriptive, they did not meet my 
approval.” The logical purport of th 
is, that he disapproved the “ Arm 
Know-Nothing creed only so far as it is 
scriptive, and that he endorses it in other re- 
spects, 

Nov, who can doubt, from reading the above 
extract, that Mr. Smith is as decided in his 
Americanism as John Bell, or John J, Critten- 
den, or any of the more discreet and moderate 
leaders of the party? What Mr. Smith regards 
as proscriptive we have no means of knowing ; 









church, open. : 

ate prayer, 0 “was proceeded 
’ After the prayer, the ceremony 

with nnder Masonic rites. 









more, explicit. in stating his views then be 
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‘he disapproved Som 
and proscriptive features of the 
erced. Equally in vain will th 
they were not aware that Mr. 
champion of free trade and di 
never make the mistake of voting. 
hostile to slavery ; and if they had. 
careful of the interests of their own efmstituents 
as they invariably are of slavery, Mey never 





would have voted for Mr. Smith or fry Hamil- 
ton. . 

Ve 
RECIPROCITY TRADE iH =CUBA 


PROPOSED—THE SLAVH/fE ADE. 


On Friday, the 17th instant, Mr.Maynard, of 
Tennessee, presented the followirg resolution 
to the House of Representatives} which was 
referred to the Committee on Forggn Affairs : 

“Whereas the geographical spposition of 
the Island of Cuba to the U ted States, 
through a community of commerfal interests, 
renders eminently desirable a and un- 
restrained personal and commercial inter- 
course between them: ‘Thereforey - 

“ Resolved, That the Committe on Fogeign 
Affairs be, and they are hereby, girected to in- 
quire into the expediency and ppticability of 
a convention between the Gov¢nment of the 
United States and the Court of tw with a 

















view of facilitating the commer@ between the 
United States and the Island of Juba by recip- 
rocal importation and exportatifn of the agri- 
cultural products and mannfactjres of the two 
countries, free of either import export duties, 
and the unrestricted i pet Srom one 








country to the other of all persogs whomsoever ; 
and whether any action of Qngress in the 
premises is necessary or proper} with leave to 
report by bill or otherwise.” 

Unrestricted commerce beonpe the United 
States and Cuba, in the producs and manufac- 
tures of the two countries, woyd’be eminently 
advantageous to both of them; but its effect 
would be, in a great measure, p deprive Spain 
of that monopoly in: the ti of the Island 
‘which gives to the colony all if value. Almost 
everybody im this country woud, we presume, 
rejoice at the negotiation of s@h a treaty, but 
we confess tha! we see not theremotest proba- 
bility of its being concededjby Spain. We 











know of but one clase in country which 
} would be. injuriously by reciprocity , 


with Cuba, and that is the suggr in 
might with some reason expeft serious daut 


Be 


from such @ source, i as they ‘hay 
been brought into and saved from 
destruction by protection  Cuben com- | 
petition. Fig) do ait Pe 
With this exception, ‘other 
class of producers and - would 


a sée the tablisk int of & iprocit ia 


” or| trade with » country which wanty whatever we 
pro-| produce, and produces whatlwe want, 
But there is one 1 of teciproeity of 

trade, which is ently an e ed: by the 
resolution, which would 7: . advant 
geous to the S [2 ; 
able to the country. It is very t that 
Mr. Maynard, though @: an by 
birth, and an “J at m- 
plates a brisk a 











Island by the African slave trade. To admit 
slaves into this country from Cuba, would 
therefore be equivalent to the repeal of the 
laws which prohibit the African slave trade. 

This sneaking effort to legalize the nefarious 
traffic will of course fall to the ground, but it 
nevertheless deserves exposure. We observe 
that the resolution kas met with the unqualified 
endorsement of a highly-respectable Republi- 
can journal, which doubtless overlooked this 
sinister feature. 

Mr. Maynard is a“ Northern man with South- 
ern principles,” and in these times of excite- 
ment, Southern prejudices are so violent and 
unreasoning, that it becomes necessary for 


‘Northern men residing in the slave States to 


steep themselves in ultraism, as a safeguard 
against suspicion. ‘ 

We regard this proposition of Mr. Maynard, 
to open our Southern ports to the introduction 
of slaves from Cuba, as the most adroit move 
that has yet been made in that direction. If 
anything could induce Spain to grant reciprocity 
of legitimate commerce, it would be this scheme 
for reviving the slave trade through Cuba. The 
price of slaves in that Island would at once rise 
fifty per cent., and the traffic with Africa would 
receive a new impulse. The Spanish officials 
are known toderive a Jarge revenue from con- 
niving at the slave trade; and the Queen, even, 
is said to participate in its profits. Whatever 
increases this detestable commerce, therefore, 
must find favor with a corrupt despotism like 
that of Spain. 





MR. PRYOR ON EMANCIPATION. 


Mr. Pryor, of Virginia, in eulogizing his de- 
ceased predecessor, Mr. Goode, took occasion 
to dwell, with peculiar emphasis and pleasure, 
upon the opposition which that gentleman 
made, in 1832, to the emancipation movement. 
Mr. Pryor has within the last two years so com- 
pletely changed his views upon the subject of 
slavery, that we are tempted to place on record 
what he says now in regard to emancipation, 
a3 a landmark with which to compare his prog- 
ress during the next few years. From a most 
violent fire-eater and champion of the slave 
trade and disunion, he has become, within two 
short years, a Douglas Democrat, a Union man, 
and has demonstrated the wickedness and folly 
of the slave trade. Who knows but that, in two 
or three years more, Mr. Pryor may go further, 
and see the necessity and advantage of getting 
rid of slavery? He says: 

“Tn 1832, Mr. Goode was again returned to 
the General Assembly. During the session of 
that year occurred the memorable debate on 
the abolition of slavery in Virginia. From the 
impulse of an inconsiderate excitement, vari- 
ous schemes of emancipation were proposed to 
the Legislature, and were sustained by the fore- 
most men iu the State. Mr. Goode, on the 
contrary, was not at all affected by the frenzy 
of the moment. Then he displayed the highest 
and the rarest quality of the statesman, in 
rising above the stormy atmosphere of popular 
clamor, into the serene regions of unimpassion- 
ed reflection. If not alone, certainly with in- 
comparable spirit, he opposed himself to the 
current of public opinion. The enterprise was 
hazardous, the victory complete. There was a 
momentary pause in the swell of anti-slavery 
agitation, and then the reaction set in with a 
violence proportionate to the previous rush in 
the opposite direction. Mr. Goode moved to 
discharge the committee from further consider- 
ation of the subject, and carried his point in a 
speech of remarkable power. Afterwards, by 
common consent, the extravagances of a pop- 
ular panic were covered with the veil of obliv- 
ion. But the effect of that interesting episode 
in the history of Virginia was not so evanescent 
and inconsequential. For the first time, citi- 
zens of a slaveholding community were driven, 
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the most essential human. jnterests, and the 
highest enactions of the moral law. From that 
day, the slaveholder stood on surer and more 
solid ground; from that day, his conscience 
being clear and his judgment convinced, he 
renounced thg expedients of apology and ex- 
tenuation, anf=planted himself on the impreg- 
nable basis of reason and right. When we 
contemplate the inevitable alternative of this 
result, and consider the consequences of the 
abolition of slavery in Virginia twenty-five 
years ago, we may approximate a just estimate 
of Mr. Goode’s exertions in the great debate of 
1832, whether as they affect the peculiar inter: 
ests of the South, or the larger destinies of the 
Republic. Soldiers have been immortalized by 
a decisive charge in the crisis of battle, but 
rarely indeed has a statesman the felicity of 
determining the issue of those civic struggles 
on which is suspended the history of Govern- 
ments and nations.” 

The “serene regions” to which Mr. Goode 
rose, on the occasion referred to, was the pop- 
ular level. He clung to the strong side, and 
joined the ignorant iaasses of the slaveholders 
in putting down the enlightened few who pro- 
posed to take steps for emancipation. We sub- 
mit, without wishing to disparage th character 
of Mr. Goede, that he displayed no more hero- 
ism or statesmanship in opposing emancipation 
than any politician does who swims with the 
popular current. Emancipation was the glori- 
ous aspiration of the most enlightened and best 
men in Virginia. Adherence to slavery was 
the dictate of ignorance and selfishness in the 
great mass of the people. 

As Mr. Pryor has shown himself capable of 
progress, we cannot doubt that a very few years 
will convince him that emaucipation is the true 
policy of Virginia. Governor Wise well knows 
it, as his famous letter to South-side Adams 
and his speeches in 1855 demonstrate ; but his 
eagerness for office constrains him to postpone 
the public welfare to his own. 

Mr. Pryor is young, and cannot arrive at his 
meridian before the progress of events will ex- 
pose the shallow philosophy which now recon- 
ciles him to slavery. . 
Nothing is more certainly indicated in the 


State, even in spite of herself. The demand 
for’slave labor in the cotton region, and the 
hosts of immigrants who are destined to pour 
into the State from the North and from Europe, 


of manufactures, trade, and commerce, is a 
powerful stimulant of free labor, and a discour- 
agement of slavery. To be consistent, the ad- 
vocates of slavery in Virginia should cease to 
urge such improvements ; they should insist on 
abandoning those now in existeuce; and still 
they would not be secure of retaining slavery 
without a revival of the African slave trade. 





“THE DIVINITY OF SLAVERY.” 


A Georgia paper, called the Democratic’ 
Platform, has an article with the above head- 
ing, in which the writer contends that revela- 
tion and necessity alike demonstrate the “ di- 
vinity ” of the peculiar institution. The follow- 
ing specimen of the writer's argument is not 
very flattering to the new divinity, though we 
Se renee Ses eer: 

“Within our recollection, the and’ pi 
‘have deplored its existence, ree oer ths 
enslavement of the African, and, like the ill- 
omened bird, boded evil to our country on ac- 
count of its existence. That a people who had 
crushed the British lion, and from the ne 
world had sent the shouts of freedom booming 
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God, to encamp on every soil. But time and 
revelation have proven that all will not be 
saved, and that all cannot nor will not be free. 
Why, then, does not the North, with Henry 
Ward Beecher at its head, in their attempts to 
eradicate slavery, essay to revolutionize hell? 
the one exists by the permission of Heaven, the 
other is peopled contrary to the wishes of the 
great and good.” 

It is quite evident that the Democratic Plat- 
Jorm sees a strong resemblance between slave- 
ry and the other “ peculiar institution” to 
which he refers. We are not disposed to take 
issue with the editor on that point. 





ANNEXATION TO France.—The latest ac- 
counts from France render it highly probable 
that Savoy and Nice, provinces of Sardinia, 
which lie west of the Alps, and contiguous to 
France, and whose people speak the French 
language, will shortly be annexed to the Em- 
pire of Napoleon. If, as is alleged, the people 
of these provinces desire to change their rulers, 
we see no reason why they should not have the 
same right to do so which is to be accorded to the 
Italians of the Peninsula. The latter are anx- 
ious for annexation to Sardinia; and while the 
Government of that country holds out to them 
the right hand of fellowship, and is even willing 
to incur the perils of war in order to consum- 
mate the union, it cannot with any consistency 
refuse to its own French subjects the like 
privilege of annexation to France. But if the 
people of Savoy and Nice prefer remaining 
subject to Sardinia, the attempt of Napoleon 
to detach them, and force them under his Govy- 
ernment, will expose the utter hypocrisy of his 
pretended sympathy for the Italians in their 
struggles for freedom and nationality against 
the Emperor of Austria. 

Savoy and Nice belong geographically to 
France, and the fact that their people speak the 
French language renders it highly probable 
that they would prefer annexation to the Em- 
pire. Their population is about six hundred 
thousand. The IJtalian®provinces which have 
been or are now in the act of being annexed 
to Sardinia, contain several millions of inhab- 
itants, and a highly fertile soil. So Sardinia 
will, in any event, gain greatly more than she 
will lose by the proposed changes. 

Since writing the above we have seen the 
earnest appeal of the people of Savoy to the 
Government of England, asking its interpo- 
sition to save them from forcible annexation to 
France. 
the people took place at one of the principal 
cities on the 29th of January, in which a strong 
protest was made against annexation. The 
French journals attempt to conceal this repug- 
nance of the Savoyards to incorporation with 
France, and puff into importance the action of a 
few individuals, who perhaps are prompted by 
French gold to petition the Emperor in favor of 
annexation. The people of Savoy evidently 
prefer freedom under Victor Emanuel, although 
the great body of his people speak a different 
language from themselves, to union with 
France, under a despotie Government which 
tolerates no freedom of speech or of the press. 

Louis Napoleon will forfeit all claim to the 
respect and gratitude of mankind, which he has 
won by his apparent generosity and magnan- 
imity towards the Italians, if he now turns 
about and plays the conqueror and tyrant to- 
wards the people of Savoy. We are gratified 
to see it stated by Earl Granville, in the British 
Parliament, that Napoleon has distinctly as- 
sured the English Government that the annex- 
ation of Savoy to France is not contemplated. 
With this assurance, Lord Normanby withdrew 
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fhat Savoy and Nice are about being & 

to France. That journal states that nothing 
whatever has been done by the Governments 
of France and Sardinia in reference to annex- 
ation, which, in fact, is only a popular ques- 
tion, involving no official action or correspond- 
ence. 
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NORTHERN TEXAS. 


Mr. Mills, a member of the Texan Legisla- 
ture, states that there is no foundation for the 
idea that the people of Northern Texas are hos- 
tile to slavery. He declares, on the contrary, 
that they are peculiarly sensitive on the sub- 
ject, and that an abolitionist is treated with 
Jess tenderness by them than he would meet 
with at the State capital. The Clarksville 
Standard confirms this statement, and the ed- 
itor declares that he has never heard an ex- 
pression of free-soil sentiment. Mr. Mills ac. 
counts for the great increase of population in 
that region by saying that it is composed of 
Democrats, who emigrated from the North on 
account of their love of slavery. They could 
not bear the association of abolitionists, and 
therefore went to Texas. But if they become 
so overwhelmitg in numbers as Mr. Mills rep- 
resents, is there not danger that they may come 
to the conclusion that slavery interferes with 
the value of their lands and town lots? There 
is the rub. We know that the Northern Dem- 
ocratic emigrants to Kansas became, as a gen- 
ral rule, thorough Free-State men, by looking at 
the question from this pecuniary point of view; 
and the Democratic majorities in Iowa, in Ore- 
gon, and in California, voted out slavery with- 
out ceremony. We trust that Mr. Mills’s two- 
hundred-acre-homestead bill may become a law, 
and that it may have the effect of drawing off 
a good many more of the virtuous abolition- 
hating Democrats from the free States. 





Epwarp Bares’s Opinioxs.—We have an- 
other authorized exposition of thes by the St. 
Louis Democrat, which says Mr. Bates approves 
and adopts every word of the following: 

“Since the dissolution of the Whi ' 
Judge Batés has been identified with no politi- 
cal a er but, nevertheless, he has not 
withheld the public expression of his opinions 
on each of the questions which have been de- 
bated since that event. He was a free-soil 
Whig, and was designated, recognised, and 
proscribed as such, in this State. Were it not 
for his undisguised anti-slavery opinions, he 
would in all human probability have been one 
of the Representatives of Missouri in the United 
States Senate for yeirs. He is wedded to the 


cause of free labor, both in opinion ‘an Re 


tice. He denies that the Constitu 
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Noerawesrern Vireinta.—Mr. Barbour, : 
Culpeper, Virginia, recently stated, in a specc 
in the Legislature, that the counties nor 
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NEW BOOKS. 


Quinti Horatii Flacci Opera Omnia ex recem@pione. 


Zschylus ex novissima recensione. Frederic ley. 
New York: Harper & Brothers. For sale by hylor & 

Maury, Washington. 

We would counsel every student to procure / 
a copy of the above text books. For neatne-,! 
and accuracy they are unrivalled, and the r ze 
(forty cents per volume) renders them AGcegsi. 
ble to all. The publishers, we believe, intend 
shortly to issue more of these useful little texts 
They have now in course of preparation th, 
works of Euripides, Herodotus, Sallust, Tho. 
eydides, Virgil, and many other classics; gj 
edited by distinguished scholars. 


The Knickerbocker for March containg the 
following interesting articles: “The Pringg of 
Pickpockets,” “The Heart's Confessional,” 
“ How they manage Lunatics at Gheel,” “Re. 
membrances,” “ Chinese Sketches,” “4 Thre. 
nodia on the Death of an Infant” js very beay. 
tiful and touching. ; 


In Harper’s Magazine for March we find g 
second installment of Thackeray's new tale. 
“Lovel, the Widower,” part second of « The 
Little Brother,” “ Tithonus,” a poem by Tep. 
nyson, and an interesting article entitled, “A 
Peep at the Elephant.” The essay on “ Coin 
in America,” will be read with zest by the nn- 


From the publishers, Ticknor & Co., of Bos. 
ton, we have received the Atlantic Month 
The contents are more th 
usually spicy and attractive. Among the prom: 
inent articles are the following: “The French 
Character,” “ Screw Propulsion,” “ Is the Re. 
ligious Want of the Age Met?” and “ The Pr. 
fessor’s Story,” of course. 
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Tue Democratic Senatorian Caucus Phar. 
ForM.—The Slave Democracy in the Senatehaye 
at length agreed to a platform which is intended 
to be adopted at Charleston. 
squarely for Congressional protection to sla- 
very in the Territories, and thus rules Mr, 
Douglas off the track. 
amended were reported to the caucus by Mr, 
Green, of Missouri, on the part of a committee, 
They are seven in number, but the following js 
the most material. 
offered by Mr. Davis, but is in substance the 


It comes out 


The resolutions as 


It is a modification of that 


“ Resolved, That whenever experience shall 
have shown that the Executive and Judicial 
branches of the Government have not sufficient 
power to insure adequate protection to slave 
property in the Territories, and when the Ter. 
ritorial Legislature shall have failed or refused . 
to pass such laws as are necessary for that pur: 
pose, it will then become the duty of Congress 
to interpose and pass such laws as will afford 
the necessary protection.” 


The Star has another version of the resola- 
tion stiil more strongly repudiating Mr. Doug 
las’s doctrine of “ popular sovereignty.” 


a 


A Detecare iy Concress ror tue District 
or Cotumbra.—Mr. Niblack introduced in the 
House, on the 17th inst., the following resolu- 
tion, which has peculiar interest for the citizens 


“ Revolved, That the Committee for the Dis- 
trict of Columbia be instructed to inquire into 
the expediency of providing for the clection of 
a Delegate, to represent said District in the 
Congress of the United States, with powers and 
duties similar to those of a Delegate from one 
of the organized Territories ; and to report by 
bill or otherwise.” 


OF Mrxscor—It"isveaid that Col. 
Lee,/who has some 600 men between Fort 
| Clarke and Fort Brown, ip Texas, has been 
# ordered to crush out Cortinas and his band of 

twsreven if obliged. to follow thew tito 
This action results from an applica- 
tion of General Houston for protection of 
American citizens on the Rio Grande, which 
region is represented by Senator Wigfall to 
have been desolated by fire and sword. It is 
also confidently asserted that the (tovernor of 
Chihuahua, having applied to our Government 
for troops to protect that province from the 
ravages of organized bands of marauders, our 
troops are to intervene there also. 

This frumor goes to confirm the suggestion 
that the Administration is willing to make war 
upon Mexico,"2 la Polk, in order to get an- 
other slice of térritory. 
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Democratic State\Convention of Richmond, in 
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This assurance will 
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far from the Presidenc) as ever. 
services in the campaign 
ry have rendered him ull- 
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ciated at Charleston so high!\as they were at 
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Senator Pearce Derines wh Posrri0y.— 
Senator Pearce, of Maryland, dec 
ter to a friend, that he has “given 
eratic party a cordial and exclusi 
since 1855.” He also declares that h\j 
and trae to slavery, aud that he will \upport 
the nominee of the Charleston Conven\pn, in 
preference to any third-party candidate.\ His 
Senatorial term expires on the 4th of Magh, 
1861, and the Legislature now in session) 
which the Black Democracy have a large @ 
jority, are about to elect a successor. He bid 


s, in a let- 
the Dem- 
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the Kanawha and west of the Alleghany moo™ 
tains contained 200,000 white people, and only 
éight thousand. slaves. 
titution of that portion of the Commonwealth 
to the inefficiency of the fugitive slave law. Tt 
is consoliug to the people of that section to 
know that for every slave they lose, they will 
receive half a dozen free white men from 
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SMPPsis OF THE SPEECH OF HON. 
HENRY WINTER DAVIS. 


House of Representatives, February 21, 1860. 

Mr. DAVIS, of Maryland, next addressed 
the Committee. } 

The Legislature of Maryland, he said, had 

A ieccrated him with its censure, and it was his 
urpose to acknowledge that compliment. It 
Bac long since the party which now controlled 
jnd gave character to that Legislature had be- 
tye been so fortunate as to have a majority in 
joth branches, and it had now so conducted 
yelf that it would probably be long ere it 
yould be so fortunate again. The gentlemen 
composing that party seemed to be more sur- 
ised at their present power than their oppo- 
nents, and reminded him of the story of the be- 
yiidered individual, who, upon awaking, and 
gnding himself surrounded with the appliances 
of luxury, imagined himself a lord. Sudden 
jevation had never changed the character of 
ibe individual, accidentally raised to a position 
fr which he was never intended, and those 
sho imagined it ever would might find them- 
xlves undeceived by looking at the Maryland 
Legislature. Within the brief period of their 
power, they had applied their fingers to every 
departinent of legislation, aad, though perhaps 
jeficient in common sense, they had shown an 
sstraordinary apititude in teaching everything 
o the world. Inexperienced in the ordinary 
stairs of legislation, it was not strange that 
hey should have appointed an attorney to keep 
em from perpetrating endless follies. Ad- 
~erse to open debate and the public considera- 
ion of measures, and not elevated by the great 
nemories around them, they turned legislation 
isto a caucus, of whose decrees the Leyislature 
mas only the recording clerk. Debate was 
jlenced, consideration banished, the whisper 
in the ear from & Baltimore attorney, a sugges- 
jon from a partisan out of doors, and the 
cred rights of men of every class and grade 
Bere sacrificed to a whisper, the treason of 
shich nobody outside of that party could hear. 
Every responsibility surrounding legislation 
wes gone, and the result had been a series of 
jegislative measures, which would awake the 
people of Maryland to a sense of the calamity 
of giving over their legislation to such a party. 

Jn the first week of their session, this honor- 
sble body passed, without reading it, an act | 
disposing of the rights and adjusting the prop- 
ety of every citizen of Maryland, and the resi- 
jue of the brief period assigned them by the 
Constitution had been pretty much occupied in 
rviewing this first blunder. Anxious to over- 
tule popular will, and touch the traits of polit- 
jeal success where that success was not likely 
tyaccompany them, they had been anxious to 
empty some offices which in Baltimore were 
fled by the popular vote. On a contest of | 
nembers, they allowed evidence taken behind 
the backs of parties interested to be used againsé 
them, being perhaps conscious that a willing 
yitness cannot be safely resworn after a lapse 
of time. They had men among them exceed- 
ingly anxious to follow the deplorable example 
xt by one or two Southern States; and a bill, 
shocking to the sense of every gentleman in 
Yaryland, was introduced, reducing to slavery 
the men their fathers freed, and coufiscating 
their miserable earnings; and he rather thought 
that nothing but the unanimous shriek of in- 
dignation that rang from one side of Maryland 
the other, prevented the final passage of that 
lisgraceful measure. 

This honorable body had in it diligent but 
not successful students of the debates in Con- 
gress. They were smitten with admiration at 
the resolution offered by the gentleman from 
Yissouri, [Mr. Clark.] At that time, a bill was 
pending before the Legislature to disfranchise 
sgreat city, and certain attorneys, conversant 
wth the arts of special pleading, advised the 
ipplication of those microscopic ~—— to 
te construction of the Constitution. The re- 
wit was an enactment, which by indirection 
auulled, and by direct language repealed, the 

@ fundamental law of the State. There was only 
M we point it failed to touch, and that was the 
negro question ; therefore a proviso was moved, 





publican or endorser or supporter of the Helper 
bok shall be appointed to any office under the 
iity Board ;” which was passed by the Legis- 
Muture of Maryland. He would not read the 
ames, but he would place them on the record 

ff these debates, and would hand them down 

fs far towards immortality as these records ex- 
nd. Not content with thus protecting the in- 





who had stood by him through good report and 
evil report, when it blew « storm as well as 
when it was calm. He knew his constituency 
and the people of Maryland better than these 
dabblers in eternal agitation ; and he said that, 
right or wrong, wise or unwise, this day the vote 
he gave for Mr. Pennington was not only ap- 
proved, but honored and applauded by every man 
whose opinion he regarded, [Applause.] And 
he would be willing to meet his people upon 
any explanation of that vote, in the face of the 
whole body of that Legislature, bonded and 
banded into one man. 

What were the circumstances of this election ? 
He had no apologies to make or excuses to of- 
fer. What he did he did in his judgment, and 
did not look across his shoulder at his constitu- 
ents, to see what they would say. He told his 
constituents, before the election, that he would 
come here a freaman or not at all. He told 
them that if they wanted slaves to represent 
them, they could get a plenty, but he was not 
one. He foresaw then exactly what has hap- 
pened—that the time might come when he 
would be obliged again to take an independent 
stand, unsupported breast high by men of like 
sentiments, and he wanted his people to know 
it, so that ifthey preferred a Representative who 
would bend like a willow when the storm came, 
they could choose material suited to their work. 
But they had preferred to send him, and he 
had done what he knew they would approve, 
without any apologetic statement or explana- 
tion. That approval was not a reason for but 
a consideration after the doing. 

The gentlemen of the Legislature did not know 


8o much about the gentleman who was elected 


Speaker as he and his constituents knew. They 
charged him with being false to the South in 
not voting for Mr. Smith, of North Carolina. 
That showed the rapidity and certainty of the 
transmission of news to Annapolis, and the 
vigilance with which those honorable gentle- 
men made themselves acquainted with affairs 
upon which they presumed to legislate. It was 
not to be supposed that those gentlemea could 
identify Mr. Pennington with Governor Pen- 
nington, whose broad seal this same Democrat- 
ic party had disregarded in Congress when 
they usurped the inauguration of the House. 
That disregard of the prima facie evidence of 


| the legal right of members they did not know— 


but he and his constituents knew—had now 
been properly punished. They did not know 
that Mr. Pennington held high offices under 
General Taylor and Millard Fillmore, and that 
his appointment in both cases was approved by 
the Senate of the United States. They could 
not be supposed to know that he is a Whig in 
his politics, and in favor of the enforcement of 
every law in which a Southern State is interest- 
ed, and especially that law in which Maryland 
more than any other State has a practical in- 
terest—not a mere political one. ‘The Legisla- 
ture did not know, but his constituents did, that 
Governor Pennington is opposed to this agita- 
tion, and hence was the very man to be placed 
in that chair as a signal of peace to the coun- 
try. 
He anticipated a resolution of this nature 
from the Legislature, but was surprised that 
his own friends, with two exceptions, voted for 
it. He supposed they had allowed themselves 
to be frightened with the idea of being called 
abolitionists. Among those who voted for the 
resolution were some who went through the 
election on his shoulders, and did not appear 
to have sense enough to know that when they 
saw from the tree the bough on which they 
stand, they fall with it. That vote was a curi- 
ous scene. The Clerk calls the name of an 
American once, and there is a pause; twice, 
and a shuffling; thrice, and a hesitating re- 
sponse; then a period of placid repose, while 
Democratic names are called and earnestly 
responded to; then another unfortunate Amer- 
ican is reached, and again there is a shuffling. 
Gentlemen stand first upon one leg and then 
upon the other; gentlemen look over their 
shoulders, to see if there is not some courier 
raising a distant cloud of dust, bringing relief; 
some rush to consuli their friends, and still 
their inexorable opponents, with eyes glaring 
upon them, sit open-mouthed, sure of their 
prey. And in they went! In they went! 
pone) He was sure he would never 
ave been able to describe the scene but for 
the torture which he saw certain gentlemen 
here endure when they were called upon to 
vote for his friend from North Carolina. 
He could meet with equanimity all the oblo- 


n c ; ; attaching to his course....So far'as he was 
of Maryland against the intrusion of this” oar pirsirne, he had no doubt. he would be 


great Northern party to the high and lucrative 
rsition of policemen, they were called upon, 
suortly afterwards, to pass upon another meas- 
ue—a street railroad in Baltimore. They then 
rmembered that the people would come in 
dily contact with the conductors and managers 
ofthat road, and thus the subtle poison of 
utislavery might become diffused through all 
laltimore, without anybody being the wiser; 
id to protect Baltimore against this poison in 
he atmosphere, those sagacious statesmen, in 
lke manner, provided in the bill, “that no 
3 black Republican or endorser or approver of 
the Helper book shall receive any of the bene- 
A its or privileges of this act, or be employed in 
buy capacity by the said railway company.” 
laughter] He therefore warned honorable 
gotlemen on the Republican side, that when 
ley passed through Baltimore, on their way 
tyme, they must be prepared to respond as to 
tir political principles at the car doors, or 
lee the lightning train. Some days after, 
uother bill was before them for the purpose of 
mowing the State Agricultural Society, and 
wt indiscreet representative of the dominant 
m jrty proposed to add the same proviso; but 
wey knew that contamination does not spread 
rapidly in the rural districts, and they also 
tected that there are Morgan horses, Durham 
tattle, and Southdowu sheep, and that occa- 
tioually a Black Republican Yankee invents a 
ilough ; so the proviso was voted down. But 
B tey felt that in this they had made themselves, 
B%the Frenchman would say, “suspected” in 
their guardianship of Southern institutions, and 
w they next assumed the guardanship of one of 
@ be Representatives of the people of Maryland 
an this floor. 
They first passed a resolution, requiring the 
A epresentatives of Maryland to vote for some 
te on the Democratic side for Speaker. He 
ew the resolution was aimed at him; but 
ese gentlemen, more familiar with the Cin- 
tnati platform than with Blair’s Rhetoric, 
‘re entirely incapable of saying what they 
tant, and drew the resolution in such ambig- 
wus terms, that his political friends actually 
pposed it was intended to censure the Demo- 
‘atic members, and all voted for it. He had 
tended to waive the baduess of the plea and 
te ambiguity, and respond to the resolution in 
spirit in which it was moved, but he was 
*erruled by the rapid pressvre of events. The 
‘vation of the gentleman from New Jersey to 
Speaker's chair revived the zeal of this 
buorable body for Southera rights, and they 
bi compelled to condemn the now-com leted 
, And, therefore, the honorable the Legis- 
tue of Maryland thus resolved : 
“Resolved by the General Assembly of Mary- 
‘nd, That Henry Winter Davis, acting in Con- 
tess as one of the Representatives of this State, 
his vote for Hon. William Pennington, the 
kudidate of the Black Republican party for the 
eakership of the House of Representatives, 
misrepresented the sentiments of ali par- 
B sin this State, and thereby forfeited the con- 
“ence of the people.” 
le told the honorable gentlemen who voted 
hat resolution to take back their message 
‘0 teir masters, for only to their masters would 
he J ak, face to face, and not to them, Jt had 
m‘lvaly been the characteristic of that 
| ‘ow ‘pmporarialy predominant in Maryland, 
that thy would allow no opportunity to pass to | 
dia their peculiar fidelity to the South by 
‘ring sectional atrife, by mooting questions: 
@ vtich Snsible men ought not to argue, by 
5 ‘velling\heir neighbors, and making the men 


hounded. But he remembered a great strug- 
gle in the old hall of the House of Representa- 
tives, which excited the country as much as did 
this recent contest, when an illustrious states- 
man found himself bound by duty to his coun- 
try to give a decisive vote for John Quincy 
Adams. From that day to the day of his death, 
the howl of bargain and corruption pursued 
him. He had sat at the feet of that man, and 
could, if need be, tread his path of political 
martyrdom. But before any cry of Legislature 
or of people he would not yield. There had 
been other questions as important as the negro 
question, other Legislatures eager to strike 
down an opponent, and timid constituencies 
who deserted a man for doing his duty, but he 
would nevertheless do his duty. No man was 
fit for his place who was not willing to take his 
political life in his hand, and go forward in the 
line of right without a backward look. He 
trusted he might never, by reason of any clamor 
or storm, however loud and fierce, allow himself 
to swerve for an instant. 

He was not here merely as the Representa- 
tive of the fourth Congressional district of 
Maryland, nor of the State of Maryland. He 
was bound to a wider constituency and a higher 
duty. If his duty to his country could be made 
to square with the interests of his immediate 
constituents, well; but there might be occasions 
when the patriotic Representative is called upon 
to make a painful decision in favor of the in- 
terests of the nation, disregarding the unani- 
mously expressed wishes of his constituents. 
He trusted such an occasion would never come 
to him, but if it should occur, he hoped he 
might be found equal to the occasion. 

He thought the spirit at the bottom of those 
resolutioas of the Legislature of Maryland had 
a sinister import to the peace of this country. 
What were the circumstances under which 
their election took place? They had been 
struggling for eight weeks, amid explosions of 
passion of revolutionary intensity beyond any- 
thing it had ever been his fortune to witness or 
read of outside of the revolu'ionary tribunals of 
Paris. One portion of the House was terribly, 
deeply in earnest, however much he might de- 

lore that earnestness, and regard them as mis- 
ed, and from day to day persisted in branding 
the Representatives of the great majority of the 
Northern people as traitors to the country, in- 
stigators of assassination, bent upon breaking 
up and destroying Southern institutions, and 
carrying into the midst of Southern families 
the Lnife and torch of the assassin and incen- 
diary. 

Great States, moved from their propriety, 
passed resolutions which, however moderate in 
their tone, had a revolutionary aspect, and must 
have been revolutionary in execution. A great 
and patriotic State was so moved from her pro- 
priety as to be forgetful of that clause of the 
Constitution which forbids one State to enter 
into compacts and agreements with another, 
and to send one of her justly distinguished citi- 
zens to the capital of Visginia, for the purpose 
of inaugurating a consultation among Southern 
States ; not of one those conventions which from 
time to time have met under the usually usurp- 
ed authority of a Government, not one of those 
eommercial conventions which from time to 
time are raised by the spontaneous action of 
people, but an assembly with the solemn forms of 
an embassy; speaking in the tones of the last 
hour before the revolution breaks out; appeal- 
ing to the people of Virginia in their sovereign 
capacity as represented in their Legislature, by 





©¥-citizeig, by proclaiming that every man who 
Snot & D¥gocrat is an A bolitionist, by persuad- 
it&that if they come within the limits 
ates to do mischief, they will find 
Migh too cowardly to join them, will 
pathize with them, That Leg- 
@be described, in its principles, 
ii, in no other words so weil as 
1 on describes Sin sitting at 
Eby‘ @. woman to the waist, and 
let ¥ Stood ready at any moment to 
“q 00se upoitsibi blessed land the hell-hounds 
ina gimonine uauaiOn, that was determined to 
the Up, destra x1 rnin the country. Ip 
ye Midst of itsimiare noisy, and 
urbing elem@ ere was a brood 

id, restless 


A blow in ope 
of 


*ho live kext door to them hatefcl to their fel- 


reason of grave events which just theretofore 
had transpired, to meet with sister States, and 
create one of those revolutionary Congresses 
which call to our memory the times of our 
Revolution. 

He profoundly regretted these steps taken by 
Legislatures, and deplored the agitation of the 
popular mind, which gaye rise to them, He 
stood there a sworn supporter of the Constitu- 
tion of “these United States,” not of that Con- 
federacy which the sua might rise upon, but of 
THESE United States, and, as a Representative 
of the people of Maryland, he could nat gllow 
the opportunity to pass of placing an olive 
bra: where men all oyer this broad Jand 
could gee it. He knew if the dire day should 

ful secessjon would he at- 
secession would be 





which he had sworn to support, to be taken 
thus unawares. In circumstances so grave, in 
i crisis so imminent, he had deemed it best to 
postpone the danger by aiding to elevate to the 
Speaker’s chair a gentleman whose personal 
character, whose known conservatism and mod- 
eration, and whose honored gray hairs would 
give the country assurance of tranquillity, and 
give men time for reflection. Right or wrong, 
there was no action of his life which he less re- 
gretted, and none more defensible upon states- 
manlike grounds. 

It was not accurate to speak of John Brown’s 
heaving intrusion into Virginia as an in- 
vasion, and it was not fair to charge that act 
against a large body of the North in the face 
of the indignant denia! of their representatives. 
That denial was not necessary, but it had been 
made, and ought to bs satisfactory. Infamous 
and outrageous as the act of John Brown was, 
it should give them greater confidence in South- 
ern institutions. Not a negro was found to 
join the insurrection, not a slave to cut his 
master’s throat, not one but was anxious to re- 
turn to the care of his master. It was absurd 
to speak of an invasion by seventeen men, their 
whole armory two hundred Sharpe's rifles, 
gathered manifestly for plunder, and led by a 
foolish fanatic, maddened by his own crimes in 
Kansas. The extent and the utter failure of 
this scheme was its best condemnation and 
criticism. 

The stories of sympathy with the criminal, 
and the martyr’s crown awarded to him, should 
excite no feeling, for they knew that it was the. 
modern fashion and disgrace of the day, when- 
ever any distinguished criminal was to be exe- 
cuted anywhere, to convert the steps of the 
scaffold into a Jaeob’s ladder, and make the 
gallows the very gate of heaven. Reverend 
gentlemen of every denomination were ready 
to say, over the dying criminal, not the misere- 
corde, but, “Son of St. Louis, ascend to 
heaven.” But it was a grave mistake to sup- 
pose that puling philanthropy represents, any- 
where in this country, any gzeat body of polit- 
ical strength. They might more justly take 
the declaration of the gentleman from Ohio, 
[Mr. Sherman.] He thought there was no 
ground for the prevailing excitement, and that 
—- would find they had committed fol- 

ies which they would not be inclined to repeat ; 

and when the gentleman who was the first can- 
didate of the Republican party assured them 
that there was not a single topic of excitement 
liable to be reopened, unless gentlemen on the 
Democratic side produce ii, let them read that 
declaration by the light of the magnificent ora- 
tiou of his colleagne, [Mr. Corwin,] who spoke 
for peace, not for war, and believe that the ter- 
ror is past, aud that there is no intention to in- 
vade any right of any Southern State. 

Let Northern men think as they pleased on 
the subject of slavery, as they had in the past. 
Those who believed it to be hateful to God and 
unjust to man had never more then fourteen 
Representatives on this floor; and yet that 
handful was made the occasion of perpetual 
cry of war, from one end of the couniry to the 
other. ‘There had been no aggressive act as 
yet proposed, and no speech uttered which was 
not defensive in its character. 


For the National Era. 

What are our constitutional rights and obli- 
gations ? is a subject which should engage the 
attention of every citizen of our Republic. The 
continual harping of our Southern brethrea, in 
Congress and out of Congress, about the en- 
croachment on their constitutional rights, has 
led me to a close and scrutinizing study of the 
Constitution, in order to ascertain if their 
charges were founded in ¢ruth and justice. 

I find that the Constitution is in harmony 
with the high and noble principles set forth in 
the preamble, viz: “To form a more perfect 
Union, establish justice, insure domestic tran- 
quillity, provide tor the common defence, pro- 
mote the general welfare, and sécure the bless- 
ings of liberty to ourselves and our posterity.” 

These principles are of universal application. 
They extend to every person in this great Re- 
public—as much ‘to the colored person as to the 
white. 

Then the Constitution says expressly that 
“no person shall be deprived of life, liberty, or 
property, without due process of aw.” 

American slavery is incowpatible with every 
just principle therein set forth. The Constitu- 
tion was never ordained and established to de- 
stroy men’s rights, but to protect them. I see 
no just grounds of complaint of our Southern 
brethren, which we hear reiterated nearly every 
day of our lives, that their constitutional rights 
are continually invaded by the North, or by the 
Republican party. 

In their oft-reiterated complaints, they do not 
point to the first item of the Constitution which 
has been violated by the Republican party. 
The continual threats of the Administration, 
that, in the event of the election of a Republi- 
can President, they will dissolve the Union, is 
treasonable, and without any foundation in wis- 
dom or justice. 

Tet our Southern brethren assuredly know 
that we are really their friends, and not their 
enemies, as they continually assert, yet without 
cause. Because we are opposed to slavery and 
its extension, are we therefore their enemies? 
By no means. Their complaints that they are 
exclued from the Territories are without any 
foundation in fact. They have equal privileges 
in the Territories that the people of the North 
have. They can go there, and there be pro- 
tected in all their constitutional rights the same 
as others. They have no constitutional right 
to take slaves there, for slavery has no consti- 
tutional rights. 

Our constitutional rights are invaded by the 
South, when our peaceable, unoffending citi- 
zens are driven out of the Southern States by 
mob violence, simply for cherishing sentiments 
in conflict with slavery. We have a perfect 
right to our own views of the evils and sinful- 
ness of American slavery, and the South have 
no grounds of hatred or complaint. 

We believe it is for the interest of the whole 
South to speedily emancipate their slaves. 

If they are determined to perpetuate the in- 
human system of slavery in the States, they 
will do it, and take the consequences. But the 
extension of it into any of the Territories of 
the United States should forever be prohibited 
by Congress. 

Congress have a constitutional powe to do 
that, and it is her duty to exercise it. 

The Administration party are growing weak- 
er every day, from the effects of their oppressive 
and unconstitutional treatment of their North- 
ern friends. If we elect a Republican Presi- 
dent this year, which we expect to do, we have 
no design nor desire to encroach at all upon 
any of the constitutional rights of the South, 
and I hope they will wait till they are encroach- 
ed tom before they complain. 

as ‘rove all things; hold fast that which is 
good.” 

“ As ye would that men should do unto you, 
do ye even so to them, for this is the law and 
the prophets.” E. Maxson. 

est Edmeston, N. Y. 


A WEEK LATER FROM EUROPE, 


Halifax, Feb. 22.—The steamer Europa has 
arrived from Liverpool, with advices to the 11th 
inst. 

England.—Mr. Gladstone introduced the an- 
nual budget, showing financial results for the 
past year to be eminently satisfactory. The 
estimated expenditures for the next year are 
over seventy millions sterling. The receipts 
are estimated at sixty and three-quarters mil- 
lions, and the deficiency is to be made up by 
an income-tax of ten pence on incomes of £150, 
and seven pence on incomes below that sum. 

The provisions of the French treaty, as pub- 
lished, have been generally anticipated. Duties 
are materially reduced on wines, brandy, tim- 
ber, currants, raisins, &c. The duties om paper, 
butter, tallow, and other articles, are abolished. 
The duties on tea and sugar remain unchanged 
for another year. The provisions of the treaty 
have gererally been favorably received. : 

In political matters there is nothing of stri- 
king importance. 

France.—The report is confirmed that the 
French troops in Jfly had receiyed orders to 
march gt a day's notice. It is supposed tha 
the occupancy of Tuscany is contemplated, jf 
Piedmont continues to oppose the annexation 
of “eh EE : 

aly. rejects the principal p ° 
tions of tor the settlement of the 
Ttalian Her offjcial objection had 
not heen : 

Spain.—It is supposed that England will re- 
ge her offer of mediation between Spain and 

orocco, 


—-— 
The Legislature of Alabama has passed & 
resolution unanimously favoring Col. Butter- 

’s projected steam mai line fons Mobile of 





8 ted ste 
New Orleans to yarious } an p re- 
questing the Alabama dchegution yay bee lod 
to vote for the passage of his bill. 


_Forrace Catirrorxia News.—Malloy'e 
tion, February 22.—The California pay t9 
the 30th ult. contain the following addiiiana 
news : 

_Accounts from Carson Valley say the 
dition of the catile in that vicinity is te 
In the vicinity of Warm Springs, it is esti 
that there were 5,000 carcasses in sight 4 
time. The snow was going off, and if} 


hoped that grass would soon be accessib/@, | 


The excitement concerning the Washo 
ver mines continued unabated. 
The sales of claims made in San Fra 


of the mail amounted to $130,000. ite § 


during the two weeks previous to the depar ; stood in the attitude of a Republican party or- 
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Towa Ditocratic State Conventioy. — 
Buriington,}Jowa, Feb. 25.—The Democratic 
State Convgntion met at Des Moines on the 





'| 22d, for the purpose of selecting delegates to 
Charleston. 


A. C. Dodge, Ben. M. Samuels, 
ex-Governor Baker, and D. O. Lynch, were 


structing the delegates to vote for Judge Doug- 
las were passed. 


a 

4 

ee 
fed chosen delegates at large. Resolutions in- 
a 


The proprietors of the Baltimore Patriot 
have sued the proprietors of the Clipper for 
libel, in charging in their paper that the former 
paper had sold out tothe Republicans, and now 


Mr. Lamar had introduced a resolatipaamms £9” opposing and denouneing the American 


March, 1846, to the 3d of March, 1861. 4) § 
Rich surface diggings had been discoya 
near Georgetown. at 
The silver mines discovered at Mount 
Helens, Wassa county, have proven to 

little value. 

The road between Placerville and 
Valley was unobstructed by snow, and ¢ 
tions had been resumed in some of the @ 
mines. Most unbounded confidence appar 
to be felt in the richness of the mines east’ of 
the mountains: 


pe & 
The steamship Baltic, of the North Atlantit 
Steamship Company, having sailed from As 
pinwall on the 19th inst., with the treasure and 
passengers which left San Francisco on the 
6th, has arrived at New York. There were 
$1,393,179 upon her treasure list, and the Van- 


derbilt steamer, it is understood, will bring for-? 


ward $420,000 additional. Among the passen- 
gers of the Baltic is the Hon. Milton S. Latham, 
the recently-elected Senator from California. 
The news from California, the Isthmus, an 

from Central and South America, by the Balil® 
is later and interesting. 


The news from California is destitute of fea- | 


tures of particular interest. 
Francisco was comparatively dull, in conse- 
quence of the decline in speculative feeling, 
and the country was buying goods very spar- 
ingly. The refusal of the Anti-Lecomptoa 
Democrats to take part in the Democratic 
State Convention had created some excitement 
in political circles. New discoveries of quartz 
diggings in Carson Valley had stimulated the 
gold fever to renewed activity; the newly-dis- 
covered veins yielding rich returns, both in 
silver and gold. ‘here are reports of new out- 
rages by the Indians on the Mendocino Reser- 
vations, incited in great measure by the bare- 
fuced peculations of the agents of the Federal 
Government. The missionaries who had taken 
passage for Japan by the What Cheer and 
Page had not been suffered to depart, in con- 
sequence of some unexplained difticulties with 
the consignees of those vessels. 


~ Peynsy.vaiia Repusiican State Conven- 
tion.— Harrisburg, Feb. 22.—The Republican 
State Convention assembled here to-day, and 
was called to order at noon. Francis jot ng 
and John Hamilton were nominated for chair- 
man. The Convention decided in favor of Mr. 
Jordan by acclamation. The yeas and nays 
were demanded, and the decision as first an- 
nounced was sustained by ten majority. 

Harrisburg, Feb. 22.—The Republican Con- 
vention was this afternoon densely crowded. 

Hon. James Pollock was elected permanent 
president, assisted by a number of vice presi- 
dents and secretaries. In taking the chair, 
Gov. Pollock made quite a patriotic, Union- 
loving speech. 

An exciting discussion was caused by a res- 
olution which was offered, declaring Mr. Cam- 
eron a candidate for the Presidential nomina- 
tion of the Chicago Convention. 

At the evening session, the resolution en- 
dorsing Mr. Cameron was adopted—yeas 80, 
nays 39. 

Harrisburg, Feb. 23.—The People’s Conven- 
tion reassembled this morning, and resumed 
the dehate on the resolution pending for the 
selection of deleguics to the Chicago Conven- 
tion. A substitute was offered, and accepted 
by the mover of the original resolution, allow- 
ing the delegates of the various Congressiunal 
districts to select their own delegates to said 
Convention. 

The resolution, as amended, was earried— 
yeas 188, nays 4. 7 

The Convention then proceeded to nomiaate 
s candidate’ for Governor, when, on the thir 
ballot, A. J. Curtin was nominated. 


Harrisburg, Feb. 23.—The People’s Conven- | 


tion to-day selected James Pollock and Thomas 
M. Hone electors for the State at large, and 
David Wilmot, Heury D. Moore, Samuel A. 
Parviance, Andrew H. Reeder, Thaddeus Ste- 
vens, Titian J. Coffey, John H. Ewing, M. B. 
Lowry, delegates at large, to the Chicago Con- 
tion. The selection of delegates from the first 
four districts was referred to the people. Del- 
egates from most of the other districts were 
reported. 

The Convention adjourned sine die this after- 
noon. 

‘Mr. Cameron’s friends have obtained the 
attongest possible endorsement of his claims 
for the Presidency. The delegates selected 
comprise the ablest men in the State, who will 
go to Chicago with a full intention to secure 
his nomination. 

A communication was received by the Con- 
vention from Mr. Cameron, thanking them for 
the honor conferred upon him. 

The Pruntytown (Virginia) Visitor refers to 
an uneasy feeling which pervades Northwestern 
Virginia on the negro question. It says the 
people of that region “are beginning to open 
their eyes to the unjust oppressive laws on tax- 
ation, all in consequence of the institution of 
slavery; and while they are willing that their 
Eastern brethren may own as many slaves as 
they please, they are unwilling to be ground to 
the dust to pay taxes to protect and defend an 
institution with which they have but little in- 
terest and less sympathy. Our people are un- 
willing much longer to bear these oppressions. 
They are not willing to be made poor, and kept 
poor, to enrich their slave-owning brethren of 
the East, while slave property is almost wholly 
exempt from taxation. Western Virginia has 
borne with injury upon injury, insult upon in- 
sult, and outrage upon outrage, until forbear- 
ance ceases to be a virtue.” 


Hon. Mr. Kerrt’s Breoraer Murperep.— 
On Friday, Mr. Keitt, the member of Congress 
from South Carolina, received a dispatch stating 
that an elder brother of his, a physcian, residing 
at Pilatka, Florida, was murdered in his bed by 
some of his negroes. The murdered man was 
at the time ill in his bed, and his throat was 
cut by one or more negroes, whom he had not 
long before purchased. They were from some 
one of the northern slaveholding States—prob- 
ably Maryland or Virginia. There is a report 
that Pilatka was marked down upon John 
Brown’s map with a red cross, indicating that 
it embraced the elements of insurrection. 


AcciDENTS ON THE Twenty-Saconp.—Bos- 
ton, Feb. 23.—Andrew Lanergan, the noted 
pyrotechnist, was fatally injured yesterday, by 
the premature explosion of fire-works, while 
he was engaged in experimenting. 

Pittsburgh, Feb. 23.—A piece of ordnance of 
the Duquesne Grays prematurely exploded 
yesterday, during the celebration, shatterin 
the hand and arm of Mr. H. Bonnefon, an 
splitting open the head of J. H. Stewart, mem- 
bers of the company. Another member was 
slightly wound Mr. Bonnefon’s arm has 
been amputated. 


DissoLution In Canapa.—Toronto, Feb. 
23.—A very lengthy address from’ the Reform 
Association appears in the Globe, advocating 
a dissolution of the Union, and the establish- 
ment of two or more provinces, with local 
Legislatures, a central authority to administer 
matters common to the whole coutry, and a 
written Constitution. 

Florida planters, in large numbers, accom- 
panied by their slaves, are said to be moving 
westward to the Mi nssippi yalley and Texas, 
in search of more e s. The New Or- 
| scent thinks the lose of population will 
nefit Florjda beg ve detrimental, 

es of those rich planters will be sup- 
y smal] farmers and working men. 
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the Legislature, asking Congress to grank pie | Whey creer ceeen is a tiled party, 


emption titles to actual settlers from the f 


e damages are placed at $500. 


Vireria Opposition Convention.—Rich- 


}mond, Feb. 25—The Convention adopted the 
_} majority report to send delegates to Baltimore. 


While they do not adopt any otker suggestion in 


| the address of the National Committee, the Con- 


‘vention does not mean to discourage the move- 
ment now being made elsewhere for the forma. 
tion of a great national conservative Union 
party. The Convention expressed no prefer- 
ence for ary candidate. 

WovLp not HAVE HIM FLoccep.—A slave 
boy, named Barras, was lately arrested in New 
Orleans, charged with having disposed of 
$3,000 of his master’s money without authority. 
The master, who was an old Frenchman, re- 
fused to allow him to be flogged, claiming that 
he was “too smart,” and that he had done his 
business for thirty years. 

A Conrvert To THE CarHoLic Cavrcu.—Our 
Minister Resident to Guatemala and Honduras, 
Hon. Beverly L. Clark, of Kentucky, has en- 
tered into the bosom of the Roman Catholic 


| Church, the ceremonies of abjuration of the old 


and confession of the new faith having been 
performed in the cathedral of the city of Gaute- 


Business in San_ } male with great pomp and parade. 


PTHE NATIONAL ERA, 
WASHINGTON, D. C. 


Vol. XIV. January, 1860. 


The National Era is a Political, Literary, 
and Family Newspaper. It is an uncompro- 
mising opponent of Slavery and the Slave 
Power, an advocate of Personal, Civil, and 
Religious Liberty, and the friend ef the Home- 
stead Bill, and all measures calculated to give 
to Labor its just consideration, recompense, 
and political weight. Regarding Slavery and 
the issues involved in it as the Great Political 
Question of the day, it has supported and will 
continue to support the Republican Party, so 
long as it shall be true to Freedom. In prin- 
bee A and policy the Zra will continue to be, in 
all respects, what it has always been. The 
melancholy event which transferred its respon- 
sibilities to the present proprietor, will make no 
Change in its character. 

The National Era presents a weekly sum- 
mary of General News and Political Intelli- 
gence, keeps an accurate record of the pro 
ceedings of Congress, and is the repository of 
a large portion of the most important Specches 
delivered in that body. Mr. D. R. Goop.or, 
for a long time a contributor, and known to you 
since last January as Assistant Editor, will 
have charge of the Political Department, as- 
sisted by other able writers. The Literary Mis- 
cellany, chiefly original, is supplied by some of 
the best writers of the country. 

In the midst of a community hostile or indif- 
ferent to its objects, the National Era has for 
thirteen years labored for the establishment of 
the principles upon which the Republican Par- 
ty is founded. It is certainly important on the 
eve of a Presidential Campaign, and when in- 
cendiary appeals are again made for its sup- 
pression by mob violence, that it should be 
vigorously sustained, and that the seat of Gov- 
ernment should not be surrendered to Pro-Sla- 
very) influences. The terms of the Era are as 
libertal as can possibly be afforded by any pa- 
per (published in this city, relying upon its sub- 
scrijption list alone for support. 


TERMS. 

Sinjgle copy, one years - $2 
ree copies, one year 

copies, one year 1 
ifle copy, six months 
é Copies, six months 
Ten copies, six months 
‘ a Payments always in advance. 

Voluntary agents are entitled to retain fifty 
cents commission on each yearly, and twenty- 
five cents on each semi-yearly, subscriber, ex- 
cept in the case of Clubs. 

A Club of five subscribers, at $8, will entitle 
the person making up toa copy for six months ; 
a Club of ten, at $15, to a copy for one year. 

To voluntary agents will also be sent, if they 
desire it, a copy of the bound volume of Facts 
for the People. 

When a Club of subscribers has been forward- 
ed, additions may be made to it on the same 
terms. It is not necessary that the subscribers 
to a Club should receive their papers at the 
same post office. 

pay A Club may be made of either new or 
old subscribers. 

B@e Money may be forwarded by mail, at 
my risk. Large amounts can be remitted in 
drafts on Boston, New York, Philadelphia, or 
Baltimore ; smaller amounts in gold, or in the 
notes of solvent banks. 

Address M. L. Batter, Proprietor National 
Era, Washington, D. C. 








THE REPUBLICAN PLATFORM. 


This Convention of Delegates, assembled in 
pursuance of a cali addressed to the people of 
the United States, without regard to past politi- 
cal differences or divisions, who are opposed 
to the repeal of the Missouri Compromise ; to 
the policy of the present Administration ; to 
the extension of Slavery into free Territory ; in 
favor of the admission of Kansas as a free 
State; of restoring the action of the Federal 
Government to the principles of Washington 
and Jefferson ; and for the parpose of present- 
ing- candidates for the offices of President and 
Vice President, do 

1. Resolve, That the maintenance of the prin- 
ciples prémulgated in the Declaration of In- 
dependence, and embodied in the Federal Con- 
stitution, are essential to the preservation of 
our Republican institutions ; and that the Fed- 
eral Constitution, the rights of the States, and 
the union of the States, shall be preserved. 

2. Resolved, That, with our Republican 
fathers, we old it to be a self-evident truth, 
that all merare endowed with the unalienable 
right to life, liberty, and the pursuit of happi- 
ness; and that the primary object and ulterior 
design of our Federal Government were to se- 
cure those rights to all persons within irs ax. 
clusive joriad ietion; that a3 sar Republican 
fathers, when they had siclished Slavery in all 
our National Tetritory, ordained that no person 
should be deprived of life, liberty, or property, 
without due process of law, it becomes our duty 
to maintain this provision of the Constitution 
against all attempts to violate it, to prevent the 
establishment of Slavery in the Territories of 
the United States by positive legislation pro- 
hibiting its existence therein. And we deny 
the authority of Congress, of a Territorial Legis- 
lature, of any individual or association of indi- 
viduals, to give legal existence to Slavery in 
any Territory of the United States, while the 
present Constitution shall be maintained. 

3. — » That the Constitution confers 
upon Congress sovereign power over thte Terri- 
tories of the United States for their Rovere: 
ment, and that in the exercise of this power it 
is both the right and the agiy of Gon y 

hit ining, Teervtonipa tie twin relics of 
,t ygany and Slavery. 

4. Resole that while the Constitution of 

ty ihe poole tates — ordaii dained and established 

y the people in order toS'*form a mara perfect 
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. exercising the right of suffrage and holding 
office ; 

The right of an accused person to a speedy 
and public trial by an impartial jury has been 
denied ; 

The right of the people to be secure in their 
persons, houses, papers, and effects, against 
unreasonable searches and seizures, has been 
violated ; , 

They have been deprived of life, liberty, and 
property, without due process of law ; 

That the freedom of speech and of the press 
has been abridged ; : 

The right to choose their Representatives has | 
been made of no effect ; 

Murders, robberies, and arsons, have been in- 
stigated and encouraged, and the offenders 
have been allowed to go unpunished ; 

That all these things have been done with 
the knowledge, sanction, and procurement of 
the present Administration, and that for this 
high crime against the Constitution, the Union, 
and Hu:aanity, we arraign that Administration, 
the Pr.ident, his advisers, agents, supporters, 
apologists, and accessories either before or after 
the facts, before the country and before the 
world ; and that it is our fixed purpose to bring 
the actual perpetrators of these atrocious out- 
rages, and their accomplices, to a sure and con- 
dign punishment hereafter. 

‘? Resolved, That Kansas should be imme- 
diately admitted as a State of the Union, with 
her present Free Constitution, as at once the 
most effectual way of securing to her citizens 
the enjoyment of the rights and privileges to 
which they are entitled, and of ending the civil 
strife now raging in her Territory. 

6. Resolved, That the highwayman’s plea, 
that “ might makes right,” embodied in the Os- 
tend Circular, was in every respect unworthy 
of American diplomacy, and would bring shame 
and dishonor upon any Government or people 
that gave it their sanction. 

7. Resolved, That a railroad to the Pacific 
Ocean, by the most central and practical route, 
is imperatively demanded by the interests of 
the whole country, and that the Federal Gov- 
ernment ought to render immediate and effi- 
cient aid in its construction, and, as an auxilia- 
ry thereto, the immediate construction of an 
emigrant route on the line of the railroad. 

8. Resolved, That appropriations by Con- 
gress for the improvement of rivera and harbors, 
of a national character, required for the accom- 
modation and security of our existing com- 
merce, are autharized by the Constitution, and 
justified by the obligation of Government to 
protect the lives and property of its citizens. 

9. Resolved, That we invite the affiliation 
and co-operation of the men of all parties, how- 
ever differing from us in other respects, in 
support of the principles herein declared ; and, 
believing that the spirit of our institutions as well 
as the Constitution of our country guaranties 
liberty of conscience and equality of rights 
among citizens, we oppose all legislation im- 
pairing their security. 








FOR BOYS AND GIRLS. 
GRACE GREENWO0D’S LITTLE PILGRIM, 


ONVY 40 CENTS A YEAR! 
Specimen copies sent free. Addrevs, post puid, 
LEANDER K. LIPPINCOTT, 


687 132 Souths Third street, Philacelpaia, Pa. 





THE NEW YORK TRIBUNE. 


PREPARE FOR 1HE GREAT POLITICAL CAM- 
PAIGN OF i860. 


INDUCEMENTS TO CLUBS. 
NOW IS THE TIME TO SUBSCRIBE. 


: he Tribuue, now more than eighteen yesrs old, and 

haviog over a quar’er of a million subserivers, or 
consiant purchasers. diffused througn every State and 
Tersitory of - ur Unson, wil continue in essence 4 hat i 
has been, the earnest champion ef Libery, Progress, and 
of whatever will couduce to our naionral growth in Vir- 
tue. Industry, Knowledge, ana Prosperity. 

The ‘ew York Daily Pribune is prinied on a large im 
perial sheet, and published every morning ard evening, 
Sundays excepted. It coutains editorials on the topics 
of the umes, employing a large corps of the best news»a- 
per writers of the day; !’omesuc and Foreign Corres- 
pondence, Proceedings of Congress, Reporis of Lectures, 
city News; Cate, Horse, and Procuce Markets; Re- 
views of Books, Literary Intelligence, Papers on Meehan- 
ics and the Aris, Cookery, &e. We strive to make the 
Tribane a newspaper to meet the wants of the public—iis 
Telegrapnic news slone costing over $15,000 per annum. 

Terms.—The Datly Trivune 1s mailed to subscribers at 
$6 per annum.inu advance ; $3 for six months. 

The New York Semi-We-kly Tribune is published 
every Tuesday and Friday, and contains all the Editorials 
of the Daily. with the Cattle, Horse, and Genera! Mer- 
kets, reliab’y reported, expressly for the ‘fsibune ; Notices 
of New Inventions, Foreign and Domestic Correspond- 
ence, Articles on Cookery; and during the sessions of 
Congress it contains a summary of Co: gressional doirgs, 
with the more important epeeckes. ¢ enall, as hereio- 
fore, make Wwe Semi Weekly ‘Tribune a Literary as well 
as a Poliical newspaper, and we are determined ihat it 
snallrem-ia in the front rank of family papers, 

TrRMs. 
One copy, one year - - $3] Hive copies, 1 year - $11.25 
‘Two copies, one year- 5] Tencop’s,oneaddress 20 00 

Any person seading usa Club of Twenty or more will 
be entied to an extea copy. For a Club of torty, we 
wil! send the Daily Tribune one year. 

The New York Weekly Tribune, a large eight-page 
paper fer the country, is published every Saturday, and 
contains Editorials ou the important topics of the times, 
the news of the week, interestung correspondence from 
ali pars of the world, the Wew York Cattle, Horse, and 
Produce markets, interesting and reliable Political, Me- 
chan.cal, and Agricu tural arucies, &e. 

We shall, during this year, as hitherto, constan.ly labor 
to improve the quali y of the insttuctive entertainment 
afforsed by the Weekly Tribune, which, we inwend, shal! 
co: tinue to be the best Family Weekly Newspaper puab- 
lished in the world. We consi’er the Cattle Market Re- 
poris alone richly worth w catile raisers a year's sub- 
scription price. 

TERMS. 
One copy, one year - - $2| Five copies, one year - - $8 
Three copies, one year 5| Tencopies,one year - 12 

Twenty copies, to one address, at the rate of onedollar 
per annum, $20. Twenty copies, to address of each sub- 
scriber, #24. : 

Any person sending us a Club of Twenty or more will 
be entitled to an exira copy. For a Club of Forty we 
will send ihe Semi-Weekly Tribune; for a Club of One 
Hundred the tuily ‘Tribune will be sent gratis. 

Subscripiious may commence atany ime. Terms al- 
ways cashin advance. When a drait can be procured, 
itis much safer than to yemu bank bills. All letters to 
be addressed to c 

HORACE GREELEY & CO., 


Tribune Buildings, Now York. 


LEONARD SCOTT & CQ'S 
BEPRINT OF 


THE BRITISH REVIEWS 
BLACKWO00D'S MAGAZINE, 


EUNAKD SCOTT & CO., New Yark, continue wo 
publich the following leading Britigh Periodicals, 
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. The London Quariesly. (Conservative.) 

2. The Edinburgh Review, (Whig.) 

3. The North British Review, (Pree Church.) 

4. Yhe Westminster Review, (Liberal.) 

5. Blackwood’s Edinburgh Magazine, (Tory.) 

These Periodicals ally represent the three great politi- 
cal parties of Great Britain—Whig, Tory, and Radical— 
but politics forms only one feature of their character. As 
Organs of the most profound writers on Science, Litera- 
tre, Morality, and Religion, they stand, as they ever 
have stood. unrivalled in the world of letters, being con 
sidered indispenseie to the scholar and the professiona 
man, while to the intelligent reader of every class they 
furnish a more correct and a reeord of the eur. 
rent literature of the day, throughout the world, than car 
be possibly obtained from any other source. 

EARLY COPIES. 

The receiptof ADVANCE SHEET® 
publishers gives additional ¥-' oem the British 
much as they can °~ ed hese Reprints, inas- 

. “4 wow be placed in the hands of sub- 
seribers ay «3 8900 as the original editions. 
TERMS. 

For any one of the four Reviews, per annum 

For any two ofthe four Reviews, “ 

For any three ofthe fourReviews “ 

For ail four of the Reviews, « 

For Biack wood’s Magaziae, « 

For Black wood and one Review, « 

For Riack wood and two Keviews, “ 

For Blackwood and three Reviews, “ - 

For Blackwood and the four Reviews, . 





ewHeowell 


- 10 

Payments to be made in all cases in advance. Money 
current in the State where issued will be received at par. 

CLUBBING. 

A discount of twenty-five per cent. from the abo 
price will de allowed to Clubs ordering four or amece 
copies of any one or more of the above works. Thus: 
Four copies of Blackwood, or of one Review, wil] be 
sent to one addrers for $9; four copies of the four Re- 
views and Blackwood for $30; and so on. 

POSTAGE, 

In all the principal cities and w these works wil! 
be delivered, FREE oF AGE. When sent by 
mail, the Postage {@ aay part of the United States will be 
but twenty. a year for “ Blackwood,” and but 
fourttgm eps a year for each of the Reviews. 

N. B. The price in Great Britain ofthe five Periodicals 


OUR REPRINTS yoaus ECLECTICS, &c. 

As we have for aX years been paying more than 
$3,000 annually tg oe Baie Publishers for the matier 
furnished iy pac Periodicals, thus virwaliy peeoming 
copar'yess with them in the protits of the Reprints, we 
trust the public will consider this iq bestowing their pa- 
tronage, and giveus the preferenpe over Eplectic and other 

monthly or weekly. 
wally trem our works, and pay 
Publishers or to us for the 


which now extract ag 


tire, subscribers axe mot obliged to he malded thas io 
the choice of the articles tuey may desire to vend More, 
over, taging into consideration the style in which ow 
Reprints are published, ana their agkaowledged fidelity 
to the original editions, and glsa the advantage of an 
et eae anata ory sheet» our series 

found as Laws» an competing publica- 
tions to which we ka Sdlinded. 


any of the above publications should 
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TTORNEY AT LAW, No. 26 81. Pau! street, Balti 
A poe eed. ‘All’business intrusted to his care 
will he nramntly sttended to 

GEORGE P. GOFF, 
Book-binder, Paper-ruler,and Blank Book Manufacture: 








TO SENATORS, MEMBERS OF CON- 
GRESS, AND STRANGERS. 


zE.E. WHITE, &Co., 


No. 63 Louisiana avenue, between Sixth and Seventh 
streets, and opposite the Bank of Washington, beg leave 
to call the attention of Senators. Members of Congress 
a d Strangers, who intend keeping house here curing 


the session, to an exumination of their stock of choice 
and selecied Family Groceries, Teas, Wines, Liquors, 
and Segars, which we will warrant to please, and deliver 
them iv any part of tne city free of extra charge 


THE NEW YORK TIMES. 


AN INDEPENDENT, POLITICAL, LITERARY, 
AND MISCELLANEOUS NEWSPAPER. 


DAILY, SEMI-WEEKLY AND WEEKLY. 


THE NEW YORK TIMES isthe youngest of the daily 
newspapers of the city of New Vork. The first number 
was issued on the 18th of September, 1851, so that it has 
only jast completed the eighth year of its publication 
But it has already become one of the most widely known 
and most firmly estab!ished daiiy journals of the United 
States Its circulation is quite as large as that of any 
other daily of its class in the city of New York, and in 
reputation for enterprise, energy, and reliability, it may 
feirly challenge comparison with any other newspaper 
in the country. 

The Tunes is wholly and entirely Independent in its 
discussion of all topics of public interest. It does not 
deny or doubt the importance or necessity of Political 
Parties to the proper management of public affairs, for all 
experience shows that in every Constitutional Govern- 
ment party divisions and party contentions are essential 
to the preservation of public liberty, and to the vigorous 
and responsible conduct of the Administration. But 
while it does not quarrel with party organizations, it de- 
clines co be their instrument. Party organs are suffi- 
ciently and sufficiently influential already. 
Every party and every facuon nas ils representatives and 
retained advocates in the newspaper press. The great 
majority of the journals of the United States are directly 
connected with the party organizations of the country— 
representing their principles, seeking the promotion of 
their ends, echoing their wishes, publishing news and 
speeches, with commen’s only in their interest—and being 
conducied and managed merely as agents for the accom- 
plishment of party purposes. They have, therefore, no 
higher authority and no stronger claim to confidence and 
respect than the parties they represent. As a gereral 
thing they are read mainty by that portion of the public 
who concur with them in opinion; and, as their state 
ments are always more or lesa colored by theirsentiments 
aud wishes, they command vers little attention, and stil! 
less influence, beyond the immediate circle of their own 
partisans. 

The Times asserts for Journalism a higher function 
than this. Instead of consenting to be simply tbe re- 
taived advocate of any political party, it claims the 
right to judge, fairly and dispassionately, ail parties—ap- 
proving sud aiding whatever im any of them may tend 
to the promotion of the pub'ie good, and condemning and 
denouncing everything in all of them which involves 
detriment or disaster to the country atlarge. 

Its firet great a'm is to become a Reliable Newspaper— 
reporting rromptly and fairly everyt ing of public inter 
est concerning all parties and ail public men, neither 
distcriing nor exaggetating facis for the benefit or the in- 
jury of any, but rendering eqnal and exaci justice to all 
alike. Iidocs not profess neutrality upon any political 
issue, sti'] less indifference to any great political move- 
ment; but while it will discuss everything connevted with 
public affairs, with )erfect freedom and with whatever 
ability it can command, it will do this, not in the interest, 
for the benefit, or under the contro! of any public ma, or 
of any Politica! Party, but solely in the interest of Truth 
and Justice, and for the promouen of the welfure of the 
wuo'e country. While u; on all topics its tone wll be 
firm, vigorous, and entirely independent, it will deal in 
atgument rath'r than invective. in the language of per- 
suas:ou rather than menace, and will sirive te allay. by 
all fair and just appeals, rather than to increase by in 
flammatory counsels, the sectional agitation which cis 
turbs the peace and threatsny» the welfare cf the Federal 
Union. it will intist alweys upon a faithful adherence to 
the Constitution, respect for the Judicia! authorities of the 
nation, and a strict compliance with the daties and ob|i- 
gatioius which devolve upon the citizens of 4 com.uon 
country. Upon the subject of Savery, while it will never 
seek occasion for thrusting it upen public at ention, it wil: 
not «hrink from iw discuse#ion whe.ever it shal! re 
brought prominently before the country, and mad« the 
theme of public controversy ; but it w.il treat it as a local 
instiution, the creature of local law, and . ubject to the 
exclusive supervision ard control of the communities in 
which i exists. The Times will resist every atiempt, and 
wilidonousce every propo:ition, to wage war vpou it 
from without, orto excite the fears, wound the pride and 
arouse the resentments of those Siates which may be dis- 
posed or obliged to permit its continued existence. But 
it wili also oppose every endeavor to extend it into re- 
gions now free from iis influence, to reopen the Slave 
Trade with Africa, to impose the laws and the principles 
on which it resis upon other States, and to exact forit an 
undue share of influence and of power in the Coungils o: 
the Confederacy. It will press upon all eegtions, upon 
the South and upon the North—the full discharge of al! 
their duties under the Cguetitution, and wil: rebuke aud 
resist every aitampt an the part of uliraists, in either sec- 
tion, to promote their own views and objects at the ex- 
pense of justice and the public good. 

The Times will discuss all topics of general interest, in 
every department of public action, and always in the in. 
terest of Order, ths Public Peace and the general pros- 
perity ofthe community. Its influence will be uniformly 
conservative, without neglecting any just and safe means 
of sociai or political Progrees. 1 will seek to promote 
the public welfare by urging the claims of Education, 
Morality, and Religion, upon ihe masses of the peopie, 
and in all its discussions it will endeavor eonstantly tg be 
guided and controlled by the spirit of Moderatign, Patri- 
otism, and Common Sense. It reeks the gov&dence and 
respect of reflecting men of aj) parties, but makes no ap- 
peal to those with whom pariy success is the first motive 
of action, and the peace and welfare of the country the 
last. 

In ite Correspondence, both Foreign and Domestic, the 
Times will not be inferior t9 aay ather American Journal! 
Its Reports of Congressional ard Legislative proceedings, 
of Financia!, Commercial, aud General Intelligence, of 
importan. Legal and Criminal Trials, and of whatever 
may have special interest for the great body of the eom- 
munity, will be full, prompt, and reliable, 

The price of the New York Zimes, (Duily,) by mail, Six 
Dollars a year, 

THE SEMI-WEEKLY TIMES 
is issued on the morning of every Tuesday and Friday, 
and contains, in addition to the bulk of inielligenee given 
in the daily paper, a Litesary Department, embracing 
standard novels and tales, and misceilaneoys selections 
of the highest interest. The Agrigyligral Department is 
compiled from a variety of aaqrees, many of thom inav- 
cessible to the Ayericaa reader. Price, Taree Dollars a 
year. Pwo copies to one address, Five Do!la:s. 
THE WEEKLY TIMES, 

appearing every Saturday morning, embraces a cowmpre- 
hensive digest of the news of the preceding week, with 
auractive Liierary features. [t wii) also eontinue to fur- 
nish is valuhble information ta the Farmer and Gar- 
dener, a departqent whieh has become high'y popular. 
vrice Two Doliars a year. Three gopies to one addre’s, 
Five Dollars. Five copies te are address, Eight Dollars 
Ten eopies to one address, Ten Dollars. Any person 
sending us @ Club of twenty or more, will be enti led to 
an extia copy. 

Terms of all our iesues—Cash invariably in advance. 

Specimen numbers forwarded upon application. 

As an Adveriising Medium the Times has ciaiis to at 
tention, from the.extent and character of its cireul” Lo, 
fully equal to those of any other journal in th~ 


am -~ country. 
Bs ree addressed to the “ ew York Times,” 
’ . 
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C. H. BRAINARD, 
PRINT PUBLISHER, 


322 Washington street, Boston, 





publishes the portraits of Charles Sumner, Theodore 
Ps ker, £almon P. Chase, Williem H. Seward, Gamalie| 
Builey, Ralpn Waldo Emerson, N. P Banks, John P 
Haile, Heury W. Longfeliow, and John Sherman. Price 
One Doliar. Sent by mail free of postage, to any part of 
the Uni'ed States, on receipt of the price. 


JUST PUBLISHED, 
a lithographic portrait, of the size and style of the above 


CAPTAIN JOHN BROWN, 


the Hero of Harper’s Ferry. Price ne Dollar. 
This portrait is copied from the jaet photograph for 
which Captaic, Brown ever sai, and is the most accurate 
likeness of him ever taken. A liberal portion of the 
profits arieing from the sale of this portrait will be given 
to his family. Address 
CHARLES H. BRAINARD, 


677 222 Washington street, Boston. 





HELPER’S IMPENDING CRISIS. 


A LIVE BOOK. 
50,000 COPIES HAVE BEEN SOLD. 
NOW IS THE TiME! 
This is the work that is creating so much excitement 
IN CONGRESS! 
Large 12mo. vol., 420 pager, cloth. Price $1. 
Octavo ecition, paper covers, 50 cents. 
For sale by lookvellers and News Agenis eve: ywhere. 
ACTIVE AGENTS WANTED 
to sell these works the country through. ‘I'erme liberal. 
Single copies sent to any audreas, posi paid, on reccipt 
ofprice. Address 
A. B. BURDICK, Publisher, 


680 No. 145 Nasssu st., New York. 


TWO WORKS VALUABLE TO THE SICK 
OR WELL, 


Sent by mail, no pay expected until received, 
read, and approved, 


1st. SIX LECTURES on the causes, prevention, and 
Female compiaiats. On the mode of Pre- 

serving Health 1o GQne Mundred years. 360 pages, 91 
engravings. Price fifty cents, in silver or post office 


slaups. 

2d. A work on the Cause and Cure of Diseases of the 
Heart, Stomach, Liver, Bowe)s, and Kidneys; on Apo- 
plexy, Palsy, anu Dy H be Bro elgg and 
what causes disease. 131 pages, 6 engravings. ce 
36 cents. Say which book you wish, giving name, state, 
county, town, and post office. Address 
Dr. 8. 8. FI 

714 Broadway, New York. 


J. BIGELOW 
PROCURES PATENTS, 














Cor. Indiana avenue and Second sirce!, Washing wn. 


And trausacts all other Patent Office business. 


BOOK BINDING AND BLANK BOOK 
MANUFACTURING. 
é igned i P d i te for boo! 
T= 3 in all its branches  incheding Printing! 
Stereotyping, aud Binding. at prices as low as the lowest. 
By an improvement in Stereotyping, patented by Wili- 
liam Blanchard, of this city, he is enabled to stereotype 
books, pamph!ets, &c., as low as any in the country. 
address 
GEORGE P. GOFF, 
Washington. D.C, 
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OUR MUSICAL FRIEND. 


“QUR MU:ICAL FRIEND,” a rare companion for 

the Winter months. je 
Every Pianie Shou'd procare this weekly 
very }- meet | Publicauon of Vocal aud 
Every Teacher, Piano Forte Music, cost+ 
Every Pupil, ing but Ts.N CENTS a 
Every Amateur, number, and pronounced 

By the entire press of the couniry, to be 
“ The best and cheapest work of the kind in thé 


world.” 


Twelve full-sized pages of Vocal and Piano fa 
Masic for Ten Cents. Yearly, $5; Half yearly, j 
Quarterly, $1.25. : 

Subseri e to ‘Our Masical Friend,” or order it from 
the nearest news dealer, and you will have music enough 
for your entire ‘amily at an insignificant cost; aud if you 
want music for the Flute, Violin, Cornet, Ciarionet, Ac- 
cordeon, &c., subscribe to the 

SOLO MELODIST, 

containing twelve pages. costing only ‘Ten Cents a num- 
ber; Yearly, #2.50; Half yearly, $1.25. 

All the back numbers at ten ce ts, and bound volumes, 
containing seventeen numbers, at $2.t0 each, constanly 


on hand, 
Cc. B. SEYMOUR & CO. 
107 Nassar st., New York. 


Cc. M. ALEXANDER, 
SOLICITOR OF PATENTS. 


Being aware of the disadvantages to the Inventor of 
the old system of procuring Patents, | have, for the last 
three years, ado»ied a plan of doing business which 
every Inventor wi’! find 1t to his advantage to conrider. 

ist. 1] examine ali cases putin my hands free of eharge. 
If I consider them patentable, my cherges are $5 in ad- 
vance for drawings, and $30 more in the event of pro- 
curing a Patient. Thus. if J fail in the appiicaiion, the 
Inventor loses only $5 insiead of $30. 

2d. For ai] cases rej. cted in the hands of other Agonta, 
my terms fur procuring a Paint are $50. 

3d. | have $30 for raking oat re-issues, and procuring 
better claims on Patents sireedy ob-ained, 

Patents warranted in 30 days, it the cas’ is patentable, 
exceptin delays over which I have no contrel. 

Particulor avienuon paid to rejected cases, and to pro~ 
curiug Foreiga fatents. 

The Governimeut fee is $30, and should accompany the 
prpers. 

Give me a trial. 

Please read and circulate. 

Refer through your members to— 

Hon. F. P. Blair, jun., M. C. 
Hon William H. Gaglish, M. C. 

> Office, 499 Sevenuta street, betwee 
Washington, D.c. 3 a Dani &, 

68 C M. ALEXANDER, Patent Attorney. 


L. JAY S. TURNEY, 
ATTORNEY AND COUNSELLOR AT LAW, 
(And S'me's Attorney “or Teretith Jutieal Civeuit,) 
Fairfield, Wayne county, Illinois, 
will give undivided atteniion to the practice of his pre- 


fession, in the counties of White Wabash, Kdwares 
Wayne, Jefferson, and Hamilton, and in the Supreme 
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aud Fed-rai e urts at iilinnis. 





PORTRAIT OF DR, BAILEY, 
EDITOR OF “THE NATIONAL + RA” 
SPLENGID LITHOGRAPHIC PORTRAIT 
A DR. BAILEY, drawu by D’Avignon, frow revel 

nai photograph by MeClees, is just published by © 
BRAINARD, No.7 Tremont Row, Boston, wt 
Price One Deliar; on reoeipt of whieh sam. it wil} be 


sent, free of postage. to any part of the United Siw 
J : J it las. & 
of “he print 18 by Wd inencs, _ 
Uniform with Wie above, and furnished on the same 
terms, portraits of Chatles Sumuer, Salmo pP Chase 
' By 


Theodore Parker. Ralph Walco Emerson. J 
and John P Hae »J ohn Ahermany 


JUST PUBLISHED, 
A &piendid portran of 
HENRY W. LONG FELLOW, 
By D’Aviguon, from an OrigiDul Cay nerrootyne. 
“It louks tie poet, the maker, and the see*, as he af 
pears in ais beet and truest aspeci.”—Auias and Bee | 
Address 
CHARLES H. BRAINARD, 
Penn R 
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BROWN’S BRONCHIAL TROCHEBS. 
br GHS, Co ds, Hoar eness -nd Influ nz-, Ur ioteg 
Porcnese.or any afee isu f the ty Oat, cared; the 
Pete gy a h tu Consumption: Becnetiis Who "ping 
o gh, Asthm>, Cata rh. rew ved by BROWNS ¥4 - 
CHIAL TROGHE®, of Googh Lozenges. — 


A simple cnt elerant co mbinalon for C / 
Dr G #. Bigelow, Boston ae lasted 


Have proved ex'r: mely serviveabig 
‘ . \b.8 for H@ars 
Rev Henry Ward Beecher. : en 


I recommend their uee to Public Speak — J 
Chapin, New York a area Cee 


Most salutary relicf in, Beonchi is — ig fried, 

Morrisiown, Ohio. 5: Ra. 8:0 
Beneficial ween comnelled to 

Cold «cle. & J. P. Anderson, St, 


Bifectaal in rewovine Hoarreness and Irritati 

vam 6 ‘ — with Sypakers and agate 
ac oOANSOR 4 

= oe Teese on Grange, Ga., Teacher of Music, 

Great beyedt when teken before and after 
as they prevent Hoarseness§ Frou their past efferw 
think they wi | be of permunert advan ‘ge to me —Aew. 
E. Rowley, A. M , President Athens College, Tenn. 

Sod by all Praggixts, at 25 cents per box. 
Also, Brown's Laxstive Tr ches. or Catnaréle Lor 


enges, lar Dyspepsia, indigestion, Coneté - 
aoie, Bi ious Affections &o os = 


2DIQ - 
HkLPER'S IMPENDING CRISI8 OF THE 
SOUTH, 
SHE sabkertber, who was the Special Boston Agent 
Mr thie effective work, through thick and thin, be- 

fore it created tuch an excitement in Congress, has now 
inereased faciliuies for supplying iarge or small quanti4 
Ués, at the lowest possible wholesale prices ‘Phe one- 
dollar or the fitty-cent edition seni by mail for the price, 
free of postage 

{7° agents of both exes wanted, for the sale of this 
and other wirks, Address or cali on 

GEORGE W. LIGHT, 
Boston office uf tne National Era, 12'}'semont 
street, Boston. 


UNION COLL®GE 
AND 
NORMAL SEMINARY, 


Ton Institution, located at Mit. Unien, Stark county 
Onio, (two miles from Allinnee, where the Cleve- 
land and Pittsburgh, crosses the Piulsourgh, Fort Wayne 
and Chicego Raiiroed,) is wow cbartered with Univer- 
tity Powers, exte ded alike to both soxes; has appara- 
tus, Chemieul, Philosophical, Astronomical, Physiologi- 
cal, Geological, Surveying. Civil Engineering, &¢. 
worth €2,350. Board in privaie families at $2.00 per 
week ; ‘urnished rooms to accommodate 20 stucents te 
boam themselves or in clubs, wan be rented reasonably; 
These rooms (farnished whes: desired with beds uten- 
ails, &e..) are constructed fer two persone, have separate 
entrances, and those (as ladies are conve, ient to private 
families. Cost of olab or self boarding from 75 cents to 
$1 per week. 
TUITION FROM $125 TO $5.00 
PER QUARTER, 
for any branches in the Classical. Scientific, or Te-@hers’ 
, Courses. Music on the Piano or Melodeca,, 

Painting. Drawing, tac French, German. or Hel aew Lan 

wages, are taught by experienced teachers at reasona- 

le rates. 
Of the students instrveted the preceding eight years 


NORMAL DEPARTMERT, 
2,530 taught school successfully lasi year; of 1 i - 
tendance last year, 306 had magni Sook waite 
thorough. me: tal ditgipiing and knowledge of seience 
ure fore mort, special gud syatemaiic i.siructe,y is given 
upon the Theory gud Practice of Yeackisg, The de 
mand for iragwe teachers is incrtusy g. vie College 
Bud % @G%reins roome for lectueg recital ons, library, 


Pere suffering from 


prescbivg, 
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labox@tery, and the lierary sociejea. Thy Faculty con- 
S48 of eeven experienced teaehers. 7,he regulations 
are based upon the principles of Christianty, iree from 
sectarianism. The sessigyys begin on the . 

Second Tuesdays of Mach, August, & Bovember, 
of each year; Commencement exereises at the close of 
the spring session. ‘Text beoks oan be haa at Mouut 
Union, a healthy and retired village, free from intoxica- 
log Grinks anu Other vices go common to larger towna 
and public thercughfares, 

For other information or catalogue ad/ress 


0. N. HARTSHORN, President, 
January 26), 160. (43 


FOR THE CHILDRER ! 


GRACE GREENWOOD’S LITTLE PILGRIM. 


THE CHEAPEST AND BEST PERIONQgCAL FOB 
CHILDREN EXTAN?'! 


“We say emphatically, that the /itle Pilgrim is the 
best penodica! for young people row publishedyat h 
or abroad, in the English langv,age.—The Press. 


' A new Lee gs by yi wrth be number for J 
in which wi commen a story by MAR 
HOWITT, called sitter: 


THE FAIRY GODMOTHER! 
Also, a beautiful Italian story, called 
Little Angelo and His White Mice, 

By GRACE GREENWOUD berself. A host of other 
good. things—Stories, Skeiches, Poems, Child sayings, 
&e., by numerous and brilliaut authors; also, Rebusser, 
Puzzles, Chataces, &c., will om ea the new 
volume unusually auractive. NO HE TIME ' 
SUBSCRIBE! 15 

TERMS.—ONLY FIFTY CENTS a year, in ad gancer 

(> Specumen copies, containing club rates « Wet of 
Premiums, &c , will be sent free, to all Who reqvgeae ther 
Address, post paid always, 

LEARDER K. LIPP_.gy,rr, 


132 South Third street. Philadelphia. Penn. 
LITERARY INTE‘ LiGEUCE 
“STAND UP #0R JESUS!” 


The brief ballad th’,s gmitied doceasioned by the death 
of Kev. Dudley A, ¢yng,) and which has been so widely 
circulated by .@@ daily and weekly Ame and i» eches 
forms, is 2b gy to be repubiished by T. H. Stock 
Chestnut Pa. Philadelphia, in a handsome duedeeumo 
volum, of 4S pages, variousiy and beautifully iiustrated! 
It wail coriain-— 

NOTES.— Biblical, Liturgical,and Personal; comp@ed 
by the author of the Baliad. 4 : 

NINE PICTORIAL ILLUSTRATIONS. 
Engraved by Van Ingen & Snyder, (Engraversof Kane's 
Artic Ex from drewings yG 4#w 
ine Rev D. A. Tyne and Re'e. Dr. 8. 
Interior Views of Concert Hall, Jmyne’s 
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which the Ballad has been set, hy Messrs. Emessom, 
Boston, Bradbury of New York, acd Bower of Phiia- 


few ADDITIONAL by the same author; 
Minister,) included—ehiefly lyri= 
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th Sirak been exploded long ago; but I will inform the 
io Senator that, if he will take the trouble to read 
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[Continued from first page.] 

they vote at the ballot-box; and they, have, so 
far as I know, just exactly the same political 
rights that I have, and I hope they will always 
have them; and I do not know that we are guilty 
of any disloyalty to an)body in doing it. We 
have but few of them—very few. There was an 
event in the history ef my State, not many years 
ago, which turned attention to the unprotected 
condition of this unfortunate class, even before 
the decision of the Supreme Court of the United 
States in the Dred Scott case. In the year 1837, 
a case of kidnapping, for the first time, came 
before the courts of the State of New Hampshire, 
and the statement of that case I will read: 

“ Upon the trial, it appeared that on the 24th 
‘ of February, 1835, the overseers of the poor of 
* the town of Exeter placed said Swett, who was 
* a mulatto boy, about six years of age, and one 
+of the paupers of said town, with the defend- 
“ant, who resided in Sanbornton, as an appren- 
* tice; and the defendant at that time executed 
“a written memorandum, by which he agreed 
‘ that he would take said Swett, to have and to 
‘hold him by an indenture to be made by the 
‘ overseers, in case he should use the boy well; 
‘and that he would clear the town from all ex- 
‘pense that might accrue, by not returning the 
‘ boy to the poor-house within one year. 

“Tt did not appear that any indenture had 
‘ ever been executed. 

“On the 24th of October, 1836, fhe defendant | 
‘ carried the boy from his house, in Sanbornton, 
* tothe house of one Jonathan Bennett, in North- 
‘wood, a distance of forty miles, and left him 
‘there. He at that time told the wife of said 
‘ Jonathan that the boy was given to him by the 
‘ overseers of the poor of Exeter; that he had 
‘gold him to one Samuei Bennett, of Alabama, 
‘ a brother of said Jonathan, until he should be | 
‘ twenty-one years old, for the sum of fifty dol- | 
‘Jars, and requested her to pay him that sum | 
¢ for said Samnel; and he further said, that said 
¢ Samuel had paid him five dollars for bringing 
¢ him from his house to Northwood, and request- | 
‘ed her to say nothing about the sale.’”—The 
State vs. Rollins, New Hampshire Reports, vol. 8, 

, 551, - 

I remember very well the circumstances of | 
that case. It occasioned a very great feeling at 
the time. A trial was had, and the facts which 
I have now read from the report of the case were 
found to be true; and so careless, if I may so | 
say, had the State of New Hampshire been in 
regard to this subject, that it was found, as late 
&3 1837, that she had no statute even against kid- 
napping. The facts were found to be true, and the 
perpetrator of this wrong was left to such judg- 
ment as the court might inflict upon him under 
the provisions of the common law. 

At that time, although it produced a good 
deal of excitement in my State, it produced no 
gort of excitement against anybody except the 
man who had done it; and I believe to-day that 
we should have had just exactly as munch right 
and as much reason to charge that kidnapping of 
that boy in New Hampshire, in 1837, upon the 
slave States of this Union, as the slave States 
have to charge the raid of John Brown into Vir- | 
ginia upon the free States. I do not suppose | 
that there . s a man in the State of Virginia | 
avho knew of it. Neither do I suppose that a | 
man in the State of New Hampshire knew about | 
Jon Brown. And, sir, further than that, if we 
were to adopt the reasoning you have adopted 
on this occasion, and say that, if yon did not 
know it, it was the direct and legitimate conse- 
quence of the doctrines you preach, I might use the 
same argument to you, and say that the kidnap- 
ping of this boy was the natural and legitimate 
result of the doctrines which you preach; be- | 
cause the Supreme Court have decided that these | 
persons have no rights which white men are 
bound to respect; and the natural and legiti- 
yaate result of such a doctrine as that will be to 
take and to make slaves of a class who have no 
rights that white men are bound to respect. 
‘But, sir, we do no such thing. We did not be- 
lbeve, and we do not believe now, and never 
have believed, that there was anybody responsi- 
ble for that kidnapping, except the party upon 
trial, and against whom the offence was proved. 

Mr. BENJAMIN. Will the Senator pardon me 
a monrent ? 

Mr. HALE. Certainly. 

Mr. BENJAMIN. Will the Senator be kind 
enough to state when and where the Supreme 
Court of the United States, or any judge of it, 
ever said that colored people had no rights that 
white people were bonnd to respect ? 

Mr. HALE. Yes, sir; in the Dred Scott case. 

Mr. BENJAMIN. I thought that calumny had 
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that decision, he will find that the only place in 
which that sentence is used, is in a passage of 
the opinion of the Chief Justice, where he says, 
an making a historical summary, that in former 
times it was supposed that these unfortunate 
people had no sights that white people were 
bound to respect. He is there giving a historical 
summary of the condition in which these people 
were prior to the Revolution; amd there is not a 
syllable in the entire opinion having the remotest 
bearing upon, or agthorizing any such construc- 
ttion to be put upon, the language of the Court or 
the Chief Justice. Ifthe Senator will read it, I 
shall be glad, if it is at hand. J am sure it is so. 
Mr. HALE. There bas been more difficulty in 
ascertaining what the Dred. Scott decision actu- 
ally decided, than there was about a famous let- 
ter th at was written a good many years ago by 
the Secretary of State to a distinguished member 
of this body now. I refer to what is familiarly 
called the Nicholson letter. We all know that 
there were more constructions put upon that, 
than upon avy disputed text of Scripture in the 
world ; and I con¢ess I do not know to-day what 
is the true faith upon that letter. I have heard 
go much said about this Dred Scott decision, that 
I do not know what was decided. I suppose, 
literally and judicially, there was nothing de- 
cided in it that anybody is bound to veapect, ex- 
cept the fact that Dred Scott had no rigkt to 
Yring his action there; and everything else that 
the Court undertakes to decide is extra-judicial, 
‘and brought in improperly and extea-judicially, 
‘and ought not to have been there; but—— 
Mr. BENJAMIN. Jf the Senator will permit 
mae, what | assert is, that, on a careful reading 
wf that decision, there is nothing, in opinion, er 
@esision, or declazation, by any judge, stating 
that to be his opinion, under any circumstances. 
Mr. HALE. Iwillreadit. I remember avery 
-wise maxim of Lord Coke, tiet J learned when I 
was a boy. He said, “One mas gyerreth one 
thing, and another another ; but the vexty is the 
reend.” I have got the reeord here, and f will 


read ¥t. The Chief Justice, in his opinion in the | 


Dred Syott case, gays: 


“It is difficult, at this day, to realize the state 
« of public opinion in relation to that unfort™uate 


| the United States Supreme Court, they have 
; kepS that in, years and years after the United 


| rotten; bui still the Democratic party cannot 
| hold a convention, even as late as 1856 in Cin- 
' cinnati, but they put in a resolution against a 


| Congress to charter one. 


| quotations here before. 


| H. Torrance, said : 


that the bias of my mind is, that she was; but 
when I read that history, 1 will only say, that, 
while I shall listen with all patience to anybody 
who chooses to lecture me on reverence for the 
Supreme Court, I will ask the man who under- 
takes to lecture me, if he has read the solemn 
judicial decision of his own State, in which, as 
late as 1854, the Supreme Court of that State 
poasted that they had treated the decision of the 
Supreme Court of the United States with pro- 
found contempt? 

Sir, the doctrine about the infallibility of the 
Supreme Court of the United States is new from 
that side of the House; itis a very new doc- 
trine. It does not surprise me; but it does sur- 
prise me, coming from that side of the House. 
What is the history of the Democratic party in 
regard to the Supreme Court of the United 
States? Here I will state it in brief, and I will 
come to the proof. From the time that Mr. Jef- 
ferson came into power, down to the time that 
the Supreme Court struck their flag, there was 
an open and undisguised hostility, on the part 
of the Democratic party, against the Supreme 
Court of the United States, promulgated by her 
most prominent men—I know over and over 
again by Jefferson; made the basis of his own 
action by Jackson, and proclaimed upon the 
floor of the Senate by Buchanan. } 

The Supreme Court of the United States deci- 
ded that a Bank of the United States was con- 
stitutional; but [ believe that the very next time 
that that party held a national convention—or it 
it was not immediately after that, it was very 
soon after—their reverence for the Supreme 
Court was so great that they incorporated it as 
one of the standing articles of their faith into 
that platform, that Congress had not powe: to 
incorporate a Bank of the United States, not- 
withstanding the Supreme Court had so decided. 
To show the pertinacity with which they set up 
the authority of Democratic caucuses against 


States Bank is dead and buried, and its memory 


United States Bank, and against the power of 
Why, sir, that has 
been about all the Democracy we have had 
down East for a long time, [laughter,] hostility 
to the United States Bank. Appeal to them 
upon any other issue, and they could not listen 
to you until they had gone back and fired a vol 
ley over the dead carcass of the United States 
Bank. That is the way they manifested their 
reverence for the opinion of the Supreme Court. 

But, sir, I want to show you how Jefferson 
talked on this subject. I read from the sixth 
volume of Jefferson’s Works, page 461. I do 
not know but that I have made some of these 
Mr. Jefferson, in a let- 
ter dated on the 11th of June, 1815, to Mr. W. 


“The second question, whether the judges are 
‘invested with exclusive authority to decide on 
‘ the constitutionality of a law, has been hereto- 
‘ fore a subject of consideration with me in the 
‘ exercise of official duties. Certainly, there is 
‘ not aword in the Constitution which has given 
‘ that power to them, more than to the executive 
‘ or legislative branches. Questions of property, 
‘ of character, and of crime, being ascribed to | 
‘the judges, through a definite course of legal 
‘ proceeding, laws involving such questions be- 
‘Jong, of course, to them; and as they decide 
‘on them ultimately, and without appeal, they 
‘of course decide for themselves. The constitu- 
‘tional validity of the law or laws again pre- 
‘ scribing executive action, and te ve adminis- 
‘tered by that branch ultimately, and without 
‘ appeal, the Executive must decide for themselves 
‘ also, whether, under the Constitution, they are 
‘valid or not. So, also, as to laws governing 
‘ the proceedings of the Legislature; that body 
‘ must judge for itself the constitutionality of the 
‘ law, and equally without appeal or control from 
‘ its co-ordinate branches.” 

In the seventh volume of Jefferson’s works, 
page 134, in a letter written to Judge Roane, he 
says : 

rf In denying the right they usurp of exclusive- 
‘ly explaining the Constitution, I go further 
‘than you do, if I understand rightly your quo- 
‘ tation from the Federalist, of an opinion ‘ that 
‘ the judiciary is the last resort in relation to the 
‘ other departments of the Government, but not in 
‘relation to the rightsf the parties to the com- 
“pact under which the judiciary is derived.’ If 
‘ this opinion be sound, then, indeed, is our Con- 
¢ stitution a complete felo de se; for, intending 
¢ to establish three departments, co-ordinate and 
‘independent, that they might check and bal- 
‘ance one another, it has given, according to 
‘ this opinion, to one of them elone, the right to 
‘ prescribe rules for the government of the oth- 
‘ers, and to that one, too, which is unelected by, 
‘ and independent of, the nation; for experience 
‘ has already shown that the impeachment it has 
‘ provided is not even a scarecrow; that such 
‘ opinions as the one you combat, sent cautious- 
‘ly out, as you observe, also, by detachment, not 
‘ belonging to the case often, but sought for out 
‘of it, as if to ray the public opinion before- 
‘hand to their views, and to indicute the line 
‘ they are to walk in, have been so quietly passed 
‘ over as never to have excited animadversion, 
‘ even in a speech of any one of the body intrusc- 
‘ed with impeachment. The Constitution, on 
‘this hypothesis, is a mere thing of wax in the 
‘hands of the judiciary, which they may twist 
‘ aad shape into any form they please. It should 
‘ be remembered, as an axiom of eternal truth in 
‘ politics, that whatever power in any Govern- 
‘ ment is independent, is absolute also; in theo- 
‘yy, only, at first, while the spirit of the people 
| ‘is up, but in practice as fast as that relaxes. 
‘ Independence can be trusted nowhere but with 
‘the people in mass. They are inherently inde- 
‘ pendent of all but moral law. My construction 
‘ of the Constitution is very different from that 
‘ you quote. It is, that each department is truly 
‘independent of the others, and has an equal 
‘ right to decide for itself what is the meaning 
‘ of ge Constitution in the cases submitted to 
‘its actious; and especially where it is to act 
‘ ultimately ang without appeal. I will explain 
tinyself by examples which, having occurred 
‘ while I was in office, are better’ known to. me, 
‘ and the pripciples which governed them,” 

He then goes on to quote the sedition laws, 
which he says the judiciary pronounced to be 
constitutional, and senteneed the men to prison ; 
but he adjudged them unconstitutional, and 
turned them out; and also the famous case of 
Marbury vs. Madison, where a justice of the 
peace had been appointed by John Adams before 
he went out of office, and the Supreme Court was 
applied to for a mandamus to compel the Secre- 
tary to deliver the commission, and Jefferson 
said he adopted a different rule, and was always 





« “pace, which prevailed in the civilized and en- 


«tightened perttions of the world at the time of 


© the Declaration of Independence, and when the 
‘ Constitutton of the United States was framed 
“and adopted. But the public history of every 
“European nation displays it in a manner too 
“ plain to be mistaken. 

“They had, for more than a century before, 
* Peon regarded as beings of an inferior order, and 
« altogether unfit to associate with the white race, 
‘ either in social or political relations ; and so far 
¢ inferior, that they hed no rights which the white 
“man was bound to respect.” 


’ That is the basis of the argument, the histori- 
eal basis of argument which the Chief Justice 
lays down to justify him and the Court in the 
conclusion to which they come. I know very 
well, according to my reading of the Dred Scott 
decision, that that is not law, neither is any part 
of it law—I mean any part of it matter that was 
degally before the Court, except the question 
which arose on the plea in abatement, whether 
Dred Scott had a right to bring an action in that 
Court; and in that [ am supported by some of 
the best lawyers on that bench. I am willing 
to leave to any tribunal whether I am sustained, 
or not, in the declaration I have made: 
But, sir, I leave that part of the speech of the 
. Senator from Georgia, which relates to the ac- 
_ Hon, of my own State, where [ put it; and I now 
to arlother part, that is to be found not 
only in the speech of the Senator from Georgia, 
but in almost every other speech that has been 
made on this subject ; and that is, a most solemn 
appeal to ws to reverence and abide by and obey 
the construction of the Constitution which they 
give, because it has been solemnly decided to be 
the law by the Supreme Court of the United 
States. The State of the honorable Senator 
‘from Wisconsin [ Mr. Dootrrrie] was reprimand- 
ed; for having the audacity to send Senators 
here, after the Supreme Court of that State had 


















































‘ ided that your fugitive slave law was uncon- 
, peace Now, sir, I desire to meet that ques- 


tion right here, distinctly and unequivocally and 






% > have heard this a Inade over 
ay oly I think, by Fnn meen gentle- 
one Takes eee 
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ourt; and by nobody with more em- 





yexed that that was quoted aa law, for it was no 
_ se, baé jaere usurpation. Jn the seme volume, 
1a.” = t92, in hig letter to Fhomas Ritchie, De- 
on page ‘49, be is g little more explicit. He 
cemoer 25, low 
Says : ~~ tates ig the 

“The judiciary of the Uj. =a = eonstantly 


Again, (in the same volume, page 403,) in a 

leter to Edward Livingston, he says: 

“ One single object, if your provision attains 

‘ it, will entitle you to’ the endless gratitude of 

‘ society—tha. of restraining judges from usurp- 

‘ ing legislation. And with no body of men is 

‘ this restraint more wanting than with the judges 

‘ of what is commonly called our General Gov- 

‘ernment, but what I call our foreign depart- 

‘ment. They are practicing on the Constitution 

‘by inferences, analogies, and sophisms, as they 

‘ would on an ordinary law. They do not seem 

‘ aware that it is not even a Constilution formed 

‘by a single authority, and subject to a single 

‘ superintendence and control, but that it is a 

‘compact of many independent powers, every 

‘ single one of which claims an equal right to 

‘ understand it, and to require its observance. 

‘ However strong the cord of compact may be, 

‘there is a point of tension at which it will 

‘ break. A few such doctrinal decisions as bare- 

‘faced as that of the Cohens, happening to bear 

‘ immediately on two or three of the large States, 

‘ may induce them to join in arresting the march 

¢ of Government, and in arousing the co-States to 

‘ pay some attention to what is passing, to bring 

‘ back the compact to its original principles, or to 
‘ modify it legitimately by the express consent of 
‘ the parties themselves, and not by the usurpa- 

‘ tion of their created agents. They imagine they 

‘can lead us into a consolidate Government, 

‘ while their road leads directly to its dissolu- 

‘tion. This member of the Government was at 

‘ first considered as the most harmless and help- 
‘ Jess of all its organs. But it has proved that 
‘the power of declaring what the law is, ad 
‘ libitum, by sapping and mining, slyly, and with- 
‘ out alarm, the foundations of the Constitution, 
‘can do what open force would not dare to at- 
‘tempt. I have not observed whether, in your 
‘ code, you have provided against caucusing ju- 
‘ dicial decisions, and for requiring judges to 
‘ give their opinions seriatim, every man for him- 
‘ self, with his reasons and authorities at large, 
‘to be entered of record in his own words. A 
‘ regard for reputation, and the judgment of the 
‘ world, may sometimes be felt, where conscience 
‘is dormant, or indolence inexcitable. Expe- 
‘rience has proved that impeachment in our 
‘ forms is completely inefficient.” 

In a letter to Mr. Adams, dated September 11, 
1804, to be found in the fourth volume of Jeffer- 
son’s works, page 561, he says: 

“ You seem to think it devolved on the judges 
‘to decide on the validity of the sedition law. 
‘ But nothing in the Constitution has given them 
‘a right to decide for the Executive, more than 
‘ to the Executive to decide for them. Both mag- 
‘ istrates are equally independent in the sphere 
‘of action assigned to them. The judges, be- 
‘lieving the law constitutional, had a right to 
‘ pass a sentence of fine and imprisonment, be- 
‘ cause the power was placed in their hands by 
‘the Constitution. But the Executive, believing 
‘ the law to be unconstitutional, were bound to 
‘remit the execution of it, because that power 
‘has been confided to them by the Constitu- 
‘ tion.” 

These were the doctrines of Jefferson in earlier 
days. Now, sir, [ will read to you the opinion 
of a later authority—the opinion of General 
Jackson. It may be found on page 438 of the 
Senate Journal for the first session of the 
'fwenty-second Congress, and is in these words: 
“ Jf the opinion of the Supreme Court covered 
‘the whole ground of this act, it ought not to 
‘ control the co-ordinate authorities of this Gov- 
‘ernment. The Congress, the Executive, and 
‘ the Court, must each for itself be guided by its 
‘ own opinion of the Constitution. Each public 
‘officer, who takes an oath to support the Con- 
‘ stitution, swears that he will support it as he 
‘ understands it, and not as it is understood by 
‘others. It is as much the duty of the House of 
‘ Representatives, of the Senate, and of the Pres- 
‘ident, to decide upon the constitutionality of 
‘ any bill or resolution which may be presented 
‘ to them for passage or approval, as it is for the 
‘ supreme judges, when it may be brought be- 
‘fore them for judicial decision. The opinion 
‘ of the judges has no more authority over Con- 
‘ gress than the opinion of Congress has over the 
‘judges; and, on that point, the President is in- 
‘dependent of both. The authority of the Su- 
‘ preme Court must not, therefore, be permitted 
‘to control the Congress or the Executive when 
‘acting in their legislative capacities, but to 
‘have oaly such influence as the force of their 
‘ reasoning may deserve.” 

General Jackson was aware that he had takea 
a strong position in that case, and he closes, 
with a solemn appeal. He says: 

“T have now done my duty to my country. If 
‘ sustained by my fellow-citizens, I shall be 
‘ grateful and happy; if not, I shall find, in the 
‘motives which impel me, ample grounds for 
‘ contentment and peace.” 

Mark, that this message was dated the 10th of 
July, 1832. The Presidential election was com- 
ing on. Jackson threw out these sentiments. 
There was a collision at that time between your 
Federal Court and the Executive of the State of 
Georgia, to which I shall refer presently ; but in 
this connection there is a document which bears 
on this matter. This message of General Jack- 
son was written on the 10th of July, 1832. In 
the fall of that year he was re-elected by a tre- 
mendous majority. Soon after that, certain in- 
dividuals, who had been contesting the power of 
Georgia to imprison them, contrary to a decision 
of the Supreme Court of the United States, aban- 
doned that controversy, and appealed to the 
magnanimity of the State of Georgia for release 
from their penitentiary, and they were released ; 
and in the proctamation of the Governor of that 
State, setting forth the reasons which induced 
him to pardon these prisoners, he says: 

“And also taking into view the triumphant 
‘ ground which the State finally occupies in re- 
‘ Jation to this subject, in the eyes of the nation, 
‘as has been sufficiently attested through vari- 
‘ous channels, especially in the recent over- 
‘ whelming re-election of President Jackson, the 
‘known defender of the rights of the State 
‘ throughout this controversy.” 

I put that in to show that at that time the 
Democratic party, with General Jackson at their 
head, were fighting this battle on one side, and 
the Supreme Court on the other; and the Gov- 
ernor of Georgia, in letting these individuals out 
of the penitentiary of the State, in a solemn proc- 
lamation of his, put in, as one of the causes 
moving him to do it, that by the re-election of 
General Jackson the position which the State of 
Georgia had assumed had been sanctioned and 
sustained by the people, or by the Democratic 
party, which at that time made an overwhelming 
majority of the people, and re-elected General 
Jackson. It may add some confirmation to the 
authority of this opinion of General Jackson, 
thus solemnly put forth, if we reflect who were 
members of the Cabinet at that time. I believe 
the present Chief Justice of the United States 

was one. The present Secretary of State was a 
member of his Cabinet, and I think Edward Liv- 
ingston was, also, at the time this doctrine was 
thus put forth, 

In regard to this matter of the authority of the 
Supreme Court of the United States, ] want to 





‘ subtile corps of sappers and mine._ “unde 
‘ working under ground to undermine the iv. 
‘ations of our confederated fabric. They are 
‘ construing our Consiitution from a co-ordina- 
‘tion of a general and special Government to a 
‘general and supreme one alone. This will lay 
‘all things at their feet; and they are-too weil 
‘versed in English law to forget the maxim, 
‘“boni judicis est ampliare jurisdictionem’ We 
‘shail see if they are bold ehough ‘to take the 
‘daring stride their five lawyers have lately 
‘taken. Ifthey do, then, with the editor of our 
‘ book, in his address to the public, I will say, 
‘that ‘against this every man should raise his 
‘ voice,’ and more, should uplift his arm. Who 
“wrote this admirable address?. Sound, luzi- 
‘nous, strong, not » word too much, nor one 
‘ which can be changed but forthe worse. That 
‘pen should go on, lay bare these wounds of 
‘ our Constitution, expose the decisions seriatim, 
‘and arouse, as it is able, the attention of the 
‘ nation to these bold speculators on its patience. 
‘ Having found, from experience, that impeach- 
‘ment is an impracticable thing, a mere scare- 
‘ crow, they consider themselves secure for life; 
‘ they skulk from responsibility to’ public opin- 
‘ ion, the or'y remaining hold on them, under a 
practice first introduced into England by Lord 
Mansfield. An opinion is huddled up in con- 
clave, perhaps by a majority of one, delivered 
“as if unanimous, and with the silent acquies- 
‘ cence of lazy or timid associates, by a crafty 
‘ chief judge, who’ sophisticates the law to his 
‘mind by the turn “of his own reasoning. A 
‘ jadiciary law was once reported by the Attorney 
* General to Congress, requiring*each judge to 
‘deiiver his opinion seriatim and openly, and 
‘ then to give it.to the clerk to be entered in the 
‘record. A judiciary, independent of a King or 
‘ Executive alone, is a good thing; but inde- 
‘pendence of the will of the nation is a sole- 
‘ cism, at least-in a republican Government.” 
_ Again, in a letter to Mr. Thweat, dated Jan- 
py 1821, (same volume, page 198,) he says : 
 g__ The legislative and executive branches may 
becrahs elections an SP sla 
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give a little history, as it is given by one of the 
*-4eeg of the Supreme Court of Georgia, of the 
Jur, “= which this doctrine has been viewed 
manner 1 -4 from the fourteenth volume 
in that State. I rea. ™ R. Cobb, and the 
of Georgia. Reports, by T. 1. ~ On.. vs. the 











‘ this cause, and all of the other 
‘ States, were swept at once from fhe records of 
‘the Court, by the amendment of the Federal 
Constitution.’ : 
_ “Georgia treated the Court, with contempt, in 
‘respect to this case. Her position was, that 
‘ the Court had no jurisdiction of her as a par- 
‘ ty:”—Georgia Reports, vol. 14, p. 479. 
He goes on to say: 
“Now, in this position, Georgia triumphed. 
‘ First, the judgment agains: her fell dead. The 
‘ plaintiff in the case, himself, did not so much 
‘ as have his writ of ‘inquiry’ executed. He ob- 
‘ tained the judgment, by default, in 1794. Noth- 
‘ ing more was done in the case until 1798, after 
‘the amendment of the Constitution had been 
‘ made, when this and other similar cases were 
‘ ‘swept from the records” ” * * * 
“The next act to which I shall refer is the 
‘ denial, by Georgia, of jurisdiction to the Su- 
‘ preme Court in the cases of Worcester and But- 
‘ ler vs. Georgia, to be found reported in 6 Peters, 
‘5,15. The question in those cases was, whether 
‘ an appeal lay from the superior courts of Geor- 
‘ gia to the Supreme Court of the United States ; 
‘ whether, in other words, the twenty-fifth section 
‘of ‘the act to establish the Judicial Courtsiof 
‘ the United States,’ passed in 1789, which gives 
‘ to the Supreme Court of the United States the 
‘ power of revising and reveraing judgments and 
‘ decrees of State courts, is constitutional? _ 
“Tn these cases, Worcester and Butler were 
‘ indicted, convicted, and put in the penite’ ' 
‘ for violating the laws of Georgia, which forba 
‘white persons to reside within the Cherokee 
‘ nation of Indians without the permission of the 
‘ Governor, and without having taken an 
‘to support and defend the Constitution and 
‘laws of Georgia, and uprightly demean thém- 
‘ selves as citizens thereof. The case occu 


puits against 





‘writ of error was issued from the Supreme 
‘Court of the United States, on the application’ 
‘ of the defendants, to the judges of the Superi 
‘ Court for the county of Gwinnett. The cle 
‘ of that court returned a transcript of the ease 
‘ to the Supreme Court of the United States, Bul 


‘ this act of the clerk. He did not recognise # 
‘ right of the Supreme Court to issue the writ. 
“ The Supreme Court of the United States, b 


‘ controversy, that the act of Congress by which 
‘ this court is constituted has given it the ppwer, 
‘and cf course imposed on it the duty, of exer- 
‘ cising jurisdiction in the case.’ ER, 

“ Accordingly, that court took jurisdictio 
‘adjudged that the judgment rendered in 
‘ premises by the said Superior Court of Ge 
‘ whereby the said Samuel A. Worceater ig” 
‘tenced to hard labor in the penitenti 
‘ Georgia, ought to be reversed and anny 
‘© and further’ adjudged that said judgmen 
‘and hereby is, reversed and annulled ; 
‘that a special mandate do go from this” 
‘to the said Superior Court, to carry this” 
‘ment into execution. The judgment wi 
‘ same in the Butler case. 

“ Now, what did Georgia do on receipt of 
‘ special mandate? Through every depagttien 
‘ of her Government she treated the mandate and 
‘the writ of error with contempt the most pro- 
‘found. She did not even protest against juris- 
‘ diction, as she had done in the case of Chis- 
‘ holm’s executors ; but she kept Worcester and 
‘ Butler in the penitentiary, and she executed, in 
‘the Creek nation, the laws, for violating which 
‘ they had been put in the penitentiary.” * * * 

Judge Benning, in delivering his opinion, says 
further : 

“Tt was not only in this case that Georgia oc- 
‘cupied this position; she did it in two other 
‘ cases, and those, cases of life and death: the 
‘case of Tassels, and that of Graves. One of 
‘these happened before these of Worcester and 
‘ Butler, namely, in 1830; the other afterwards, 
‘in 1834. The Supreme Court had issued writs 
‘ of error in each of these cases, on the applica- 
‘ tion of the defendants to the State of Georgia; 
‘ but, as the cases are not reported, it.ig to be 
‘ presumed that these writs never got Baek ‘to 
‘the Supreme Court; or that, if they e 
‘it was too late. Itis certain that Georg 
‘the applicants for the writ.” a 

In the Tassels case, the Legislature’ 
these, among other resolutions : 

“¢ Resolved, That the State of Geo 
‘never so far compromit her sovereignty, 
‘ independent State, as to become a party) 
‘case sought to be made before the & 
‘ Court of the United States, by the writ i 
‘ tion. m 4 

“¢ Resolved, That his Excellency the @ 























‘is hereby, requested and enjoined to 
‘any and every mandate and process tli 
‘ been, or shall be, served on him or the: 
‘ porting to proceed from the Chief Jug 
‘any Associate Justice of the Supreme Oc 
‘the United States, for the purpose of arré 
‘the execution of any of the criminal la 
‘ this State.’ ; 

“Similar resolutions were passed, as to the 
‘ case of Graves, by the Legislature of 1834,” 

I have read enough of that ; but I will simply 
read one sentence from the heading of the de- 
cision, by the reporter. He says it was decided 
that— 

“The Supreme Court of Georgia is coequal 
‘ and co-ordinate with the Supreme Court of the 
‘ United States; and therefore the latter cannot 
‘ give the former an order, or make for it @ pre- 
‘ cedent.” 

I do not stand here to controvert a single 
word of any of these sayings or doings; but I 
simply say that if the State of Wisconsin, through 
the judicial functions of her highest court, has, 
by her decisions, decided that a law of the Uni- 
ted States is unconstitutional, I believe her 
court did not, in the delivery of that opinion, 
make it a solemn decision that they would treat 
the Supreme Court of the United States with 
contempt the most profound. That is the way 
in which that court was treated elsewhere, and 
Georgia did not stand alone. In a letter writ- 
ten by a Senator from Georgia, Senator Troup—- 
I have the letter by me, but I do not like to deal 
entirely in quotations—he wrote home to his 
people, assuring them that in their controversy 
with the Supreme Court the President was with 
them, and he recommended to them caution and 
moderation. So, sir, down from 1792, in the 
case of Chisholm’s executors, up to 1854, the 
State of Georgia has always denied the author- 
ity of the Supreme Court of the United States to 
construe law for Georgia ; and denied that it had 
any jurisdiction over the criminal laws of the 
State, and asserted that a law of Congress un- 
dertaking to give it that jurisdiction was uncon- 
stitutional, 

Sir, I know something about the history of 
this United States court, and I know something 
of the history of parties in reference to it. I 
know that the war to which I have alluded, 
commenced by Jefferson and continued by Jack- 
son, was carried on until the Democratic party 
triumphed and the court knocked under; and then, 
when they did that, when they came in with 
such decisions as party policy required of them, 
the party that had been fighting them this life- 
long battle became great sticklers for the digni- 
ty and binding authority of the@upreme Court 
of the United States. 

I know the history of that court. I know how 





case is the case of Padelford, Fay, w u = 
Mayor and Aldermen of the city of Savannah. .. 
is a very learned opinion. It goes over the whole 
history of the discussions as to the formation of 
the Constitution, and then it comes to Georgia 

I must crave the patience of the Senate while I 
read this, for it is an instructive history. Said. 
Judge Benning: 

“Let us pass to Georgia. We have no evi- 
‘dence of the doings of the convention of, this 
‘State which ratitied the Constitution, except 
‘ simply the ratification itself. But we have nu- 
‘ merous acts and declarations of the State, some 
‘ of them almost contemporaneous witl the rati- 
‘ fication, which tell the mind of Georgia, on the 
* subject, more emphatically, if possible, than the 
‘ mind of any of the other States is told by the 
‘records of their conventions. These I shall 
‘ call to my aid. 

“The first act of Georgia to which I shall re- 
‘fer will be her denial of jurisdiction to the 
‘ Supreme Court of the United States, in @ case 
‘which was brought against her in that Court. 
‘It was the case of Chisholm, executor, against 
© Georgia. 

“This action was instituted in August term, 
1792. On the 11th of July, 1792, the marshal 
‘for the district of Georgia made the following 
* return: 

«“ «Executed as within commanded: that is to 
* say, served a copy thereof on his Excellency 
‘ Edward Telfair, Esq., Governor of the State of 
* Georgia, and one other copy on Thomas P. 
* Carnes, Esq., the Attorney General of said State. 

: “ ¢Rosert Forsyrs, Marshal.’ 

“Georgia did not appear in the case. The 
‘then that unless the State, after 
‘ reasonable notice of that motion, should cguse 
ph TS 
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its appointments have been filled up; and I 
think that I can appeal to the candid judgment 
‘*enntry when I say that the men who 
of my v- ~‘nted there for the last thirty 
have been appv. _*»4._ more on account of 
years, have been appoiniw 7A or their 
their politics than their judicial .. ~~ have 
legal reputation. As a general rule, you - 
sought politicians instead of lawyers to fill up 
that bench fith. I know very well that you 
have sought men who were eounected pith the 
law, and had some sort of legal reputation, per- 
haps legal reputation enough to keep the ¥ 
country from crying out against the absurdity of 
the appointment; but I do not believe they have 
all come up even to that standard, end you pave 
made it a political tribunal. You have warrea 


eration after generation, you have denied its 
authority. You have proclaimed that every tri- 
bunal in the country might construe the Conad- 
tution for itself, and that every officer who took 
an oath to support it might do so. You have 
derided the authority of the Supreme Court of 
the United States. Now, having carzied oa this 
wez, and having conquered, and the Supreme 
Court of the United States having come down 
from the bigh place which the Constitution as- 

































} clined towards the highest assertion of Federal 


‘in the Superior Court of Gwinnett county. AT 


'}* rights ; but I believe there has been no assump- 


‘ the judges of the court had nothing to do with # 


‘ Marshall, C. J., said that it was ‘too clear furmN 


#i+in which they construe the Cunstituation. 


against its independence. Year after year, gen- | 


igned them, te work in your party harness, side. 
by side with yosr cemeues, you are seized with 
a great for ahem, Those who have 
that reverence tn eines sir, 
that it is no to me to : 
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‘the Senator declare, that he considered the ex- 
“positions of the Constitution by the judiciary to 

e equally binding upon us as the expositions 
‘of the moral law by the Saviour of mankind, 
{contained in the Gospel, were upon Christians ; 
“and that these judicial expositions were of equal 
“authority with the text of the Constitution. 
‘This, sir, is an infallibility which was never be- 
‘fore claimed for any human tribunal; an infal- 

bility which would convert freemen into abject | 

aves; an infallibility which would have ren- | 
ered the famous sedition law as sacred as the 
Constitution itself, the judiciary having decided 
this law to be constitutional; and which would 
‘thus have annihilated, throughout the whole 
‘extent of this Union, the liberty of the press 
‘and the freedom of speech. No, sir, no; itis 
‘not the genius of our institutions to consider 
‘ mortal men.as infallible. 

“ No man holds in. higher estimation than I do 
‘the memory of Chief Justice Marshall; but I 
‘ should never have consented to make even him 
‘ the final arbiter between the Government and 
‘ people of this country on questions of constitu- 
‘ tional liberty. The experience of all ages and 
‘ countries has demonstrated that judges instiact- 
‘ ively lean towards the prerogatives of Govern- 
‘ment; and it is notorious that the court, du- 
i ring the whole period which he presided over it, 
* embracing «0 many years of its existence, has in- 





"power. That this has been done honestly and 
* conscientiously, I entertain not a doubt.” 

That is Mr. Buchanan. Another high authori- 
ty, a Mr. Toomss, of Georgia, a Representative of 
at State on the floor of the House of Repre- 
mtatives, in a speech which he made there, 
iid : 
|“ The only difficulty on this point has arisen 
rom some decisions of the Supreme Court of 
he United States. It is true, they have talked 
aguely about the doctrine of the general sov- 
ereignty of the Federal Government. I attach 
but little importance to the political views of 




































tion of political power by this Government 
which it has not vindicated and found some- 
* where.” 
f INo assumption of political power which that 
tourt has uct vindicated and found somewhere! 
Now, Mr. President, this being the fact of history, 
at that court, as Mr. Buchanan says, instinct- | 
ly leans to the prerogative of Government, 
d, as the Representative from Georgia says in 
ithe speech I have quoted, sustaining every as- 
mption of political power, I choose to stand 
th the fathers of the faith, and take my posi- 
pn with Jefferson and Jackson; and I do not 
mow that it is any harm to put Buchanan in, 
pughter,] and stand with him, too, and with 
Re views which they entertained of the Constitu- 
ion. 
Mr. President, let me say again, that I regret 
fa be under the necessity of saying these things. 
Tf'there was one single hereditary thing that 1 
d, it was a reverence for courts. 1 confess that 
Thad got rid of a little of it before I left home. | 
had a suspicion even in New Hampshire that 
judges were mortal and fallible. That has been 
growing and gaining on me constantly here; and 
the opinions of this Supreme Court upon politi- 
cal questions, tomy mind, have no weight at all; 
and, notwithstanding the invocation which we 
have heard so many times, for us to vindicate 
our fidelity to the Constitution by our reverence 
for this tribunal, I cannot listen to the appeal. I 
believe that, in the position it now occupies, it is 
a dangerous department of this Government. | 
believe that its history has verified all, and more 
than all, that Jefferson ever prophesied of it; and 
I believe that its encroachments must be met; 
and if they will not be met by Congress, they 
must be met, as Jefferson said, by the action of 
the State Governments; and I thank the Senator 
from Georgia and the Supreme Court of Georgia 
for having promulgated the doctrine that the 
State Supreme Courts are not subordinate, but 
co-ordinate branches, and that there is no right 
to send a mandate from the Supreme Court of 
the United States to one of the State courts. I 
say, I thank them for that precedent; but, in 
saying that, I do.not say that I would go to that 
extent; but I think it is a good thing that that 
decision has been made, and that it stands as an 
exposition of that high tribunal, of the manner 
This 
decision of the State of Georgia has peculiar 
| force, from the fact that it is nothing new; it is 
no new light ; it has not sprung up out of any of 
j the growing controversies of the day; but it 
dates pack to the better days of the Republic. 
# goes back to 1792, and comes down to 1854; 
adithat State occupying a uniform po- 
bject ; and I think it is a little 
nd, ‘out of place, for the State of 
gia to censure the State of Wisconsin, or 
: ther State, Yor following in the tracks which 
she has.so plainly and so clearly indicated. 
But, sir, the State of Georgia does not stand 
alone upon this subject. There are some other 
decisions on the same subject which I will thank 
my friend from Wisconsin to read for me on this 
occasion. 

Mr. DOOLITTLE. I read from 3 Dallas’s Re- 
ports a decision of the Supreme Court of Penn- 
sylvania, decided in 1788, in which this question 
was discussed and decided. The Chief Justice, 
delivering the unanimous opinion of the court, 
used the following language; 

“ The divisions of power between the National, 
‘ Federal, and State Governments, (all derived 
‘from the same source, the authority of the 
© people,) must be collected from the Constitu- 
‘ tion of the United States. Before it was adopt- 
‘ ed, the several States had absolute and unlim- 
‘ ited sovereignty within their respective bound- 
‘aries; all the powers, legislative, executive, 
‘and judicial, excepting those granted to Con- 
‘ gress under the old Constitution. They now 
‘ enjoy them all, excepting such as are granted 
‘to the Government of the United States by the 
‘present instrument and the adopted amend- 
‘ments, which are for particular purposes only. 
‘The Government of the United States forms a 
‘ 
‘ 
‘ 
‘ 
‘ 
‘ 
‘ 





part of the Government of each State; its ju- 
risdiction extends to the providing for the com- 
mon defence against exterior injuries and vio- 
lence, the regulation of commerce and other 
matters especially enumerated in the Constitu- 
tion; all other powers remain in the individual 
States, comprehending the interior and other 
‘concerns; these combined form one complete 
«Government. Should there be any defect in 
‘this form of Government, or any collision oc- 
‘ cur, it cannot be remedied by the sole act of 
‘the Congress, or of a State; the people must 
‘ be resorted to, for enlargement or modification. 
‘If a State should differ with the United States 
‘about the construction of them, there is no 
‘common umpire but the people, who should 
‘ adjust the affair by making amendments in the 
‘ gonstitutional way, or suifer from the defect. 
‘In such a case, the Constitution of the United 
‘ States is Federal; it is a league or treaty made 
‘ by the individual States as one party, and all 
‘the States as another party. When two na- 
‘ tions differ about the meaning of any clause, 
‘ sentence, or word, in a treaty, neither has an 
“exclusive right to decide it; they endeavor to 
‘ adjust the matter by negotiation ; but if it can- 
‘not be thus accomplished, each has a right to 
‘ retain its own interpretation, until a reference 
* be had to the mediation of other nations, and 
‘arbitration, or the fate of war. There is no 
‘ provision in the Constitution that in such a 
* case the judges of the Supreme Court of the 
‘ United States shall control and he conclusive; 
‘neither can the Congress by a law confer that 
* power.” —Respubliea vs. Cobbett, 3 Dalias’s Re- 
ports, page 475. 

I read, also, from the 4th volume of Munford’s 
Reports “of cases argued and determined in the 
Supreme Court of Appeals of Virginia,” from a 
case decided in 1814—the case of Hunter vs. 
Usstin, devisee of Vaixfax : woh 
“Soon aftey jhe case of Hunter os. Pairfax’s 
‘ devises (reported in } Myn/,, ?18—238) was de- 
‘cided, the appellee, Martin, obtaines » prit of 
terror from the Supreme Court of the United 
‘ States, requiring the Court of Appeals of Vir- 

a to Sertizy the record for re-examination 
a | 





‘ ginia to | 
a pited Gtgtes re 
he Supreme Court of the @. nes Te- 
: ahat decision, and sent back the record, 
| with @ mandade, to the Court of Appeals ¢° Vir- 
ginia, requiring | ig conform to its decision. 
Reet being fully argued, the court entered the 
following pyapimous opinion : 
_ “he court is ap: meen of opieien tne the 
‘appellate power @ reme Court of the 
? United States does not cxune to this court, 
« under a sound construction of the Constitution 
“of the United States; that so much of the 
€ twenty-fifth section of the act of Congress to 
fi the judicial courts of the United 
jurisdiction 


beg 
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‘ the United States, as expounded by the Supreme 
‘ Court, and of seeking to get control of the Fed- 
‘ eral Government, with the intent to enable it to 
‘ accomplish this result by the overthrow of the 
‘ Federal judiciary.” 

Now, I apprehend that here is the whole real 
difficulty at issue.. It is what is called the terri- 
torial question, or the rights of the people of the 
several States in the Territories. The complaint 
is constantly made, that we seek to exclude, by 
the action of the General Government, several of 
the confederate States from an equal enjoyment 
in the common Territories of the Union. How 
do we seek to exclude them? We do not propose 
to make any law that we are not willing to abide 
by ourselves. We do not ask any such law. 
Every Jaw that we seek, every doctrine we pro- 
claim, is general. We do not propose one law 
for a Northern State and another for a Southern; 
but every right that you give to a citizen of my 
State, we propose to give to the citizens of every 
State; and the general law which we ask Congress 
to pass, we ask them to pass for the whole Union, 
and for all the citizens of every State. But, sir, 
it is just as well to meet the question fairly, and 
not undertake to evade it by any general proposi- 
tions. Several of these States are slaveholding 
Stetes, and they contend that slaves ave property, 
and that they have a right to protection for slave 
property in the Territories; and if we do not give 
them protection to the slave property in the Ter- 
ritories, they say the Constitution is violated. 
This is the second charge in the indictment 
against the free States. Now, let us say a word 
about that. The honorable Senator from Texas, 
[Mr. Wieratu,] and I thank him for the posi- 
tion he has taken, for it calls to my mind a sen- 
tence of his which I propose to read, which I 
think spoke more truth than he was aware of, 
when he said: 

“T am one of those who believe that all the 
‘ difficnliics that this country labors under arise 
‘from a misapprehension—I say it with great 
‘ deference, but I really believe it—a misappre- 
‘ hension of some of the most distinguished men 
‘ that this country has ever produced, as to. the 
‘ form of government under which we are living.” 

I am not going to repeat the illus'ration of 
that which the honorable Senator gave, because 
I think, as the honorable Senator from Arkansas 
[Mr. Jounson] said of me, that that was a sug- 
gestion which came rather from his wit than his 
judgment. But, sir, there is great truth in it. 
There is a misapprehension, and a great and 
fundamental misapprehension, as to the charac- 
ter of the Government under which we live, by 
many of the first men of this coantry, or that 
think themselves so. I gather the evidence of 
that fact from the flippant manner in which I 
hear disunion talked of, and threatened and re- 
ferred to over and over and over again, as famil- 
iarly as any of the ordinary transactions of daily 
life. That is nothing new. It is old. Why, sir, 
since I have had the honor of a seat on this floor, 
I have actually heard it declared, that if the Sen- 
ate did not take up: bill No. 85, instead of bill 
No: 35, serious consequences would ensue to this 
Union. Yes, sir, the duration of this great and 
gigantic Government depended on the order in 
which the Senate went to its business on the 
Calendar. I have heard that on this floor, and 


an occurrence that is neither to be very seriously 
deprecated, uor that is to excite any very serious 
consequences; and it is intimated that if the 
Union was dissolved, these gentlemen could 
make a better one to-morrow. That is substan- 
tially the spirit in which this Union is spoken 


in this body and ia the other. I do not, of 
course, pretend to quote words. Therefore, | 
think, with the honorable Senator from Texas, 
that there is a very great misapprehension as to 
the character of this Government. What is this 
Government? What is this Union? A thing of 
to-day? Did it spring up in the night, like Jo- 
nah’s gourd, and is it to perish with the morn- 
ing’s sun? Is it one of those ephemeral crea- 
tions which spring up without cause, and endure 
for a given time and pass away, and leave no 
mark on the history of ages? Is that the char- 
acter of our Government? It would seem so; 
and there was great propriety in the remark 
which fell from the honorable Senator from 
Texas, that gentlemen do misapprehend it. 
What is it? Why, sir, the imagination of man 
cannot compass it. I look upon this Govern- 
ment and this Union and this Constitution as 
the consummation of the education of the race 
by a beneficent Providence, through all the ages 
that are past. I look upon this Government to- 
day, occupying that little space called the pres- 
ent, between the eternities of the past and the 
future, and living to-day as the result of all the 
past. I look upon it, sir, a3 a consummation 
which a good God, by six thousand years of dis- 
cipline, has brought humanity to. I look upon 
it as the result and the fruit of all the past. I 
do not believe that there has ever been a battle- 
field, in which the banner of liberty has been 
unfurled and the friends of liberty have fought, 
whether favorable or adverse fortunes have been 
their destiny, but what we are to-day living in 

the enjoyment of the consequences resulting in 
part from that combat. No, sir; in all the bloody 

past, not a scaffold upon which the patriot has 

poured out his blood, not a sacrifice that patriot- 

ism has ever made, not a prayer that piety has 

ever breathed, that is not exerting its influence 

to-day in the civil and political condition of this 

people. Sir, the history of the world has been 

full of revolutions. Ours was the Revolution. 

Oars was the culmination of that Christianity 

whose first public lesson was deliverance to the | 
captive, and the opening of the prison-doors to | 
the bound. 

That, sir, is our situation. That is our Gov- | 
ernment. Other nations have had revolutions. | 
Borne down by the intolerable weight of oppres- | 
sion, they have risen in’ the energy of despair, 
and thrown off one tyrant, only that another 
might come and take his place; and it would | 
seem as if, in all the past, in the history of hu- | 
man govermnent, in the history of the great 
efforts that had been made for the installation oy 
human liberty in organized forms of government, 
nothing but failure had been the history of man- 
kind; and that, at last, in the fullness of time, 
when the purposes of Divine benevolence were 
to be tried, to solve for the last time the prob- 
lem, whether man was capable of se!f-govern- 
ment, the eye of science discovered, in the soli- 
tudes of ocean, this continent to which our Pil- 
grim Fathers came, that, removed from the tempt- 
ations and trials of the Old World, they might 
here, on permanent and stable foundations, lay | 
another foundation of the temple of Liberty, and 
rear upon it its superstructure, where the vic- 
tims of oppression from all the earth might enter, 
and beat rest. Aye, sir, and on their battle-fields 
they lighted the beacon-fires of liberty which 
now shine to lighten the victims of despotism 
the world over. You propose now to put out 
these everlasting lights which your fathers light- 
ed. You propose to let darkness rest upon the 
prospect of this glorious Union, and think that | 
to-morrow you can rear a better structure, gnd | 
send out a more benign influence to the nations | 
than your fathers have done before you ! | 

I am not of that way of thinking; I do not | 
believe a word of it; and I will say here what | 
I have said to my people at home, that if I did | 
not believe the great mass of this people under- 
stood the nature of their Government better, had 
more intelligence and more patriotism than the 
men whom they have sent (o represent them—I 
speak not of the present, but as a general fact— 
if the intelligence, and integrity, and virtue, of 
the great mass of this people did not exceed that 
of the Government, I should despair ef the dura- 
tion of this Union; I should think that it would 
dissolve, and that it ought to be dissolved. 

Now, sir, in regard to this territorial ques- 
tion; suppose that the General Government, by 
its action, were to declare that there should not 
be a slave on the territory belonging to the Uni- 
ted States, you say that would be cause of dis- 
solution. That was just exactly the Union which 
our fajpers mace for us; just exactly the com- 
pact which they enacted before the (onstitution 
was formed; and this was done under the lead of 
a man whose opinions, it is said, were of such a 
character, that it is audacity in those of us who 
sit og thjs side of the Chamber to claim him as 
being of our faith, isefore I go to this territo- 
rial ‘question, T weat say a few words as to 
Jefferson's opinions, and upon this point we are 
not compelled to grope in the dark. I know that 
an honorable Senator from Georgia, the one to 
whom I have bees replying, has gueted once, 
and more than once, op a former octasion, # let, 
ter of Mr. Jefferson, written to Mr. Holmes ; an 
in the speech of the honorable Senator, with ref- 
erence to that, he uses language which I will 
quote. The honorable Senator says, speaking 
of Mr. Jefferson : y 

“ Jefferson was alive when the eighth section 
‘of the act of 1820 was hea tay aay oe 
* Congress. He spoke for himself. In the ta 
‘of your constant declarations—cold, calcula- 


‘T would’ to‘ God! my voice could reac 

‘ whomi you deceive and pes Bi 
honorable Senator has 8 powerful voice ; 

maibeatout atehie' j but I will end him my 





veins’ him; and i would tha; } could thun- 
base ty to int the ears of every pins wo- 
‘man, and child, in thiscouutry. I did not know, 
from bearing this letter so often referred to, but 
there might be in it that would 
found to.be inconsistent with the early faith 








} that 
a 














was then seventy-seven years old—threescore 
and ten,and past; and that fourscore, which the 
inspired penman tells us is feebleness, he had 
long entered upon; and I did not know but that 
there might have been something, when the even- 
ing shadows of life were upon him, that might 
have been inconsistent with his early faith ; and 
I had determined, if it were so, upon this line of 
argument; I would have said, 1 will take the 
Jefferson of the Revolution; I will take him in 
the morning of his life, in the maturity of his 
manhood; [ will take him as the apestle and 
prophet of the Revolution ; I will listen to him 
as he stood like the prophet on the mount, catch- 
ing the electric fire of heaven, and pouring it out 
in articulate thunder in the ears of an astonished 
world, in the sublime truths of the Declaration 
of American Independence. But when I came 
to lovk at this letter, I found that his fire hea 
not grown dim. The same sentiments which ad 
animated him in his earliest days, the same sen- 
timents which were the guiding policy of his ad- 
ministration as President of the United States, 
still stone forth in this famous letter to John 
Holmes, which the honorable Senator wants to 
thunder so far. I do not think that thunder would 
alarm anybody—certainly not on this side of the 
Chamber. I will read an extract from that let- 
ter. What Jefferson was against, in this letter 
to John Holmes, was a geographical line; but 
he exhibited the same hostility to slavery that 
he ever manifested. Let me read his letter: 

“ A geographical line, coinciding with a mark- 
ed principle, moral and political, once con- 


men, will never be obliterated; and every new 


irritation will mark it deeper and deeper. I 
can say, with conscious truth, that there is not 


in any practicable way. The cession of that 


‘ 
‘ 
‘ 
‘ 
‘ 
‘ 
‘ 
‘ 
‘ 
‘misnamed property, says Jefferson in this let- 
‘ 

‘ 

‘ 

‘ 

‘ it might be.” 

when he was seventy-seven years old. Talk, 
misnomer. The purpose of his heart is, that a 


place. 
1820. 


We all know what Jefferson’s sentiments 
pendence. 


“We hold these truths to be self-evident.” 


not the result of any previous premises or posi- 


suit of happiness. 


been written; on any battle that had been 





Creator. 

What were his sentiments afterwards? The 
war of the Revolution was over. Victory had 
crowned his efforts ; he had penned this Declara- 
tion, and he said he had pledged his life and for- 








| avowed. Peace took placein 1783. In 1784, we 
find Jefferson in Congress, and one of “a com- 
mittee, consisting of Mr. Jefferson of Virginia, 


Island, to submit to Congress a plan for the tem- 
porary government of the western territory,” and 
he says that “ the territory ceded or to be ceded,” 


hereafter, “shall be governed” by a certain or- 


vis_ons was that, after the year 1800 of the Chris- 
tian era, there should be neither slavery nor in- 
voluntary servitude in any of the States that 
were to be made out of this territory. 

That was the position of Jefferson in 1784, It 
is said that he did not embody these views in 
the Constitution. Well, sir, we find him subse- 
quently‘as President of the United States; and 
what did he do then? Remember that the or- 


Congress that assembled under the Constitution, 


of the United Stater, and it was approved by him. 


ceived and held up to the angry passions of 


@& man on earth who would sacrifice more than 
I would to relieve us from this heavy reproach, | 


kind of properiy, for so it is misnamed—[It is | 
ter]—is a bagatelle which would not cost me a | 
second thought, if in that way a general | 
emancipation and expatriation could be effected ; | ~ 
and gradually, and with due sacrifices, I think | 


There are the sentiments of Jefferson, in 1820, | 


said Jefferson, about property in slaves; it is a 


genera} emancipation and expatriation may take | 
That was the language of Jefferson in | 


j kp meet the popular demand 
. work, a Popular a 
issu 


were when he penned the Declaration of Inde- | 
It did not read there that “all white |} 
men are created” so and so; but “all men.” | « 
They 
were not capable of demonstration; they were | 


tions; they were eternal, self-evident axioms, | . 
that were not to be argued; and those were, | 2t #14 
that all men were endowed by their Creator with | 
the inalienable right to life, liberty, and the pur- | 
Jefferson did not base the 
right of man to liberty on anything that had 
been said by anybody; on any essay that had | 
fought; on any theory of philosophy that had | 
been broached; he stopped nothing short of the 
it has got to be constantly referred to as one of | throne of God, and declared that all men were 
the things that is very likely to happen, and to | entitled to the right of life and liberty, because 
happen very soon; and gentlemen speak of it as | they were endowed with that right by their | 


tune and honor to the maintenance and vindica- | 
of, and has been here during this whole session, tion of the sentiments which had there been 


Mr. Chase of Maryland, and Mr. Howell of Rhode | 


all that we have got, all that we shall acquire | 


dinance which they reported, and among its pro- | 


dinance of 1787 had been reaffirmed by the First 
George Washington himself being the President 


In 1805, the Territory of Michigan was formed 
by a law entitled “An act to divide the Indiana 


you now complain of as so unjust, and ag axe] 
ding you from your fair share of the pub “§ 
ritory and public property. No, sir; 
is safe. The verdict of posterity cannot 
The judgment of an enlightened public 
will be heard, and it will be pronou 
you cannot deride it. 

I have no threats to utter. 
ciations to make. I stand as 
of a State that claims to be observant of h 
Constitution. I stand here a representative “m 
State that stands before the tribunal of eng 
opinion, and claims a judgment of not 4 
of avy charge of want of fidelity or integtiy ¢ 
the manner in which it has executed ana y 


lic te 
oC ter. 
this issye 
be Wrong, 
S€ntine: 
need, and 


T have no denyy. 
the Tepresentating 


. and ; is. 
charged the duties that rest upon it, Fan 
here as a citizen of the United States, | stand 


here to-day, and speak for my country, ang th 
whole country ; I speak for the Constitution her 
the Union; I speak for the oppressed of earth 
I speak for those who, in othér lands, are lool mi 
to the light of our. example, as somethine Pe 
shall guide them through the mazes and batitin 
cies of that despotism under which they hers 
groaned for ages; and I say to you, sir, that any 
fratricidal hand that is raised against the inte 
rity of this Government and this Union commits 
a crime, not only against the Constitution at 
only against the country, but a crime agaj thn 
manity—a sacrilege against God, wh at 
experiment, for the education of manking in the 
high science of self-government, is being here 
illustrated and demonstrated by the li ht o° - 
example. : ™ 
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Territory into two separate Governments ; ” and 
the second section is as follows: 

“There shall be established within the said 
‘ Territory, a Government in all respects similar 
‘to that provided by the ordinance of Congress, 
‘passed on the 13th day of July, 1787, fer the 
‘ government of the territory of the United States 
‘ northwest of the river Ohio.” —Statutes at Large, 
‘ vol. 2, p. 309. 

Jefferson, on the 11th January, 1805, approved 
that anti-slavery ordinance. In the same vol- 
ume, on page 515, is to be found another act 
bearing also the approval of Mr. Jefferson, of 
February 3, 1809. That was an act for dividing 
the Indiana Territory into two separate Govern- 
ments, and constituting the Territory of Illinois ; 
and in the second section of the act there was 








Mr. deferson, ft was written in 1820, He 


tion when we stand where 


the same provision: 

“Swe. 2. And be it further enacted, That there 
‘ shall be established within the said Territory a 
‘ Government in all respects similar to that pro- 


| ‘ vided by the ordinance of Congress, passed on 


‘the 13th day of July, 1787, for the government 
‘ of the territory of the United States northwest 
‘ of the river Ohio.” 

A similar act was passed for the Territory of 
Indiana, on the 7th of May, 1800, John Adams 
being President. On the 20th of April, 1836, the 
Territory of Wisconsin was organized, and exact- 
ly the same provison was put in that: 

“ That the inhabitants of the said Territory 
‘ shall be entitled to, and enjoy, all and singular 
‘ the rights, privileges, and advantages, granted 
‘and secured to the people of the territory of the 
‘ United States northwest of the river Ohio, by 
‘the articles of the compact contained in the or- 
‘ dinance for the government of said territory, 
‘ passed on the 13th day of July, 1787; and shall 
‘ be subject to all the conditions and restrictions 
and prohibitions in said articles of compact im- 
‘ posed upon the people of the said territory.” — 
Statutes at Large, vol. 5, p. 15. , 

That act was passed on the 20th of April, 1836, 
General Jackson being President of the United 
States; and this has been the law that has been 
in existence since the adoption of the Federal 
Constitution, unchalienged by anybody, so far as 
I know, and so far as I have been able to see, 
until the famous deciaion in the Dred Scott case, 
or rather until the repeal of the Missouri compro- 
mise by the Nebraska Vill, in 1854. This princi- 
ple, which the court decided to be unconstitu- 
tional, was sanctioned by Washington, by Jeffer- 


c 


| son, by Adams, by Jackson ; and I think you may 


look at the Journals of Congress in vain to find 


that, in a single instance, any man ever ques- j 


tiened the constitutionality of that legisiation. 
Nay, sir, I doubt, if you were to go through the 


| insane asylums of this land, whether, prior to 


1854, you could even find a patient in Bedlam 
crazy enough to question the constitutionality of 
the enactment of this provision, whieh had’ been 
80 quietly and so uniformly incorporated into the 
legislation of the country, receiving the sanction 
of the names which it does upon the statutes 
which are now part of the records of this Gov- 
ernment ; and I think itrequired an extraordinary 
degree of arrogance and presumption in the Su- 
preme Court of the United States to come for- 
ward, at this late day, and say that all the fathers 
of the Republic, all the framers of the Constitu- 
tion, all the men who fought the battles of liber- 
ty, and who laid the foundations of our institu- 
tions, did not know anything about what the 
Constitution meant, and that, in 1854, for the 
first time, the true construction of the Constitu- 
tion on this snbject was found out. 

Sir, it is difficult to say what may be the 
sult of this controversy here, what may be » a 
result of its action before the tribunal of this 
Senate and of the other Honse; but before that 
tribunal where we must all stand, before that 
tribunal which pronounces its edicts that nations 


as well as individuals must obey, and that is the | 


enlightened public sentiment of tie world, there 
fan be na shadow of a doubt. If this fabric of 
our liberties is to fall and become a shapeless 
mass of ruins, I desire to vindicate thé State 
which I in part represent, ] desire to vindicate 
the political party with which I act from any re- 
proach in this matter; for, sir, 1 have no doubt 
that-if you could by any possibility succeed, and 
this Union should be dissolved, terrible would 
be the indignation of the world, of our own 
times and of coming ages, upon the party that 
should be guilty, in the remotest degree, of hay: 
ing aided or accelerated so terrible » catastyophe. 
Gir, by the judgment of that tribunal I have 
no eee we can’ stand. ' Standing upon these 
landmarks, standing upon the history of our leg- 
islation, standing upon the judicial decisions ¢f 
this pret its earlier and its better days, we 
gan vindicate hefova eug own constituents, 7 
ca viudoate before the enlightened pPruc ale 
ion of the world, beforg bo*erity and Heaven, ‘ 
before earth and before the final tribung| of all 
nations, as indiviiuais, the a posi- 
the } of the Re- 
‘Public stood in enacting the prohibition which 
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A PALACE. 

BY EDWARD 

XIV—Cor 


Reader, let us accom 
Genoa, and see how the) 
jtable one of those halcy 

It'is a lovely morning 
sky of Itaiy over head— 
blue as ours, but toned a 
indescribably lovely, by ; 
lustre about it, which on 
appreciate, and none cai 
of—and the friends have 
For a morning’s walk t 
in Genoa, there is, of 
along the street of Pala 
Palaces as she is, and ot 
in her midst a street of ] 
we have a play within a | 
there is but one, though 
in different portions of 
called a street of Palaces 
tively broad, the tall a 
either side rise so tower 
cies the sky is very far 
bright and blue, when yc 
sky one gazes at when f 
a mine-shaft. From th 
ciata, it stretches to the 
called in one place Stra 
Strada Novissima, and y 
it presents to the eye on 
ries of marble structure: 
tural display, and giving 
pomp and show of we: 
traversed it, he knows we 
her title of The Superb. 
nies, rising one above t 
like stage-boxes in a tall 
cately carved, as if it w 
the altar of a church; 
arches, such lofty marbl. 
to you on the street, but 
up, to be as interminab! 
ranesi’s dream, or as the 
Tom Moore’s Alciphron 
mysteries of Isis and ( 
their massiveness and t! 
recalling those black st 
ford’s Kalif pursued hi: 
Eblis; the heavy lower 
barred; the columns an 
sive ; the glimpses of roo 
piercing corridors, and |] 
in gold, now circled with 
from wainscot to wains¢ 
and wall, back to the mar 
gardens between, with gr 
orange-trees, all green | 
and gold, too!—and rich 
citron, and, high above « 
spreading, luxurious vin 

and high above you and 
you with a smile of Itay 
upon you precious odor 
Pebloom, tha breath of Lt: 
wealth of color everywhe 
Stained and motiled n 
damp and mildew, in the 
frescoes that everywhere 
Outside, on wall and doc 
cony and window, eve 
here and there, as nuu 
rich as art can make the 
ing, the stucco, the enc 
form, of design, of appare 
the bewildered gazer til 
the intoxication of a d 
himself, like Aladdin, su 
the dull tailor-shop to 
underground so all ublaz 
gold and light and musi 
ed fruit! Historie nay 
too—the grand Durazac 
of all, with its noble g 
Doria, with old Andre 
& mute old Neptune, loft 
the lustrous green folias 
fountain~— 

“Tis Saturn in the H 
tried Helen, when she 
Picture is almost exact 

‘ Deep in the shady sac 
Far sunken from the h 
Far from the fiery noo 
Sat gray-hair’d Saturn 
Still as the silence rou 

“There is some res 
Rupert, “ only, this is 
less forest, silent and s} 
Up, erect, and fearless, 

“ There is another fe 
Keats's picture which 
Merivale, looking at H 
Statue, and unconsciou 
gloved hand. 

“ What is that?” as 

Merivale, with a sn 
quoted : 


“ Tt s-emed no foree con'd 
But there came one, who 
Touchea hi« wide chould 

ith reverence, though | 
She was a God: ess of the 


_“ There | there !” cri 
im from his place,’ 
would inflict an awful } 
flattery, and have me bd 
making heathen comps 
to both of us for cappin 
escape. I almost janc 
and his fist clench.” 
here is another D 
Sea and the Ponente, 
this is one of the first 
eye in coming from Ma 
ing writes : 
“The Doria’s long pale pal 
fom green hills in advar 
A marble finger dominant tq 
Seen gliinmering through 
Other Paiaces, suchas t 
Saloon, all mirrors an 
Which cost, they say, a 
Seems fa’ more appr 
Hotel or a Palais Koy 
Fetidence of a family 
‘makes money by sho 
‘Robile owner shares t 
palbi, ¥ University 
Vicini, Carega, Negr 
Brignole, Srarncis : 
@nd others—all work 
and sumptuous—may 
described. All are 
a: the architectur 
In’ perfect good t 
Same characteristic of 
ness, and all tend to 
_ Sween the immense s 
exceeding small spa 
Struck all travellers 
“8nd has provoked s 
eed in the atte 
eae even vent 
8 people can 
ways without’ knock 
this is what is 4 
Heine took wha 
view of it, from 
a ing as w 
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_ Which the ants creep 
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